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“Olay. darling— 
bombs away!” / 


mea 


“There I was trying to explain the Norden 
bombsight to the littke woman—describing it slow 


and careful, so she'd understand. Suddenly she 

turns on me—whips up this Flying Circus, and first 

thing you know I’m hanging on the ceiling.” 
** ‘Look,’ she says, ‘I hate to throw a per- 
fectly good husband around—but maybe 
this proves I know as much about wind- 
drifts and pickle barrels and bombsights as 
you do. And maybe after this you'll discuss 
things with me instead of treating me like 
a backward pupil in a backwoods school. 


** ‘How do you think I got through Vas- 
sar—by dating the Cornell crew captain? 
What makes you think the news is your 
private property? When did anyone tell 
you TIME is just a man’s magazine?’ 


“Soon as I land this chandelier-bomber, I'm going 
home to mother—and learn more about women.” 
+ o a 
a ITTLE MAN, save yourself a trip. Here is a 

thumb-nail history of more-than-a-million 
TIME-reading women: (1) they are wide-awake, 
intelligent girls; (2) they are willing and able to 
share their husbands’ interests. And (3) they par- 
ticularly share their husbands’ preference for TIME 
—say they prefer TIME 5 to 1 over all the other ad- 
bearing magazines they read. 
Only a few of them are the wives of bank presidents, 
senators, tycoons. Most of them are just busy. capable 
wives and mothers married to young executives who 
can afford more comfortable homes. better-set tables, 
a higher standard of living all around. 
These TIME-reading women have 2! times as much 
to spend as the average women. Millions and millions 


of average women follow their lead, buy what they 
buy, think what they think. 


In a World of Charms 


The New York firm of Samuel Eppy, Inc., has sold up- 
wards of 125,000,000 charms in the last couple of years, 
plastic charms in the shapes of animals, anchors, shoes, 
bells, crosses, keys, and a lot of other things. Usually 
called “good luck charms,” these items are distributed 
chiefly through syndicate stores, but a sizeable number have 
been sold as premiums—mixed in with peanuts, candy, 
gum, etc., in vending machines. 

Samuel Eppy and his brother George are full of ideas 
for merchandising charms, and this is the secret of their 
success: The firm paid $4,500 for a 52-cavity mold for its 
plastic charms, so that 52 different items can be manufac- 
tured at once. The next step was to think of a great many 
ways to use charms. 

At the suggestion of chain store buyers, the Eppys put 
the charms on cards, in sets, with uses suggested on the 
cards, usually with illustrations, for display purposes. For 
example, there is a set of fourteen charms on a card deco- 
rated with the outline of a sock, under the headline, ‘‘Make 
Your Own Charm Socks,” with a row of charms actually 
attached to the cuff of the sock. Another card shows a 
Beanie (a sort of skull cap), to which an assortment of 
charms is fastened. Then there is a set of miscellaneous 
items, labeled ‘Children’s Charms,” with small drawings, 
each illustrating a different application: “Make a Neck- 
lace," “Make a Bracelet,” “Make a Doll Necklace,’”’ ‘Sew 
on Hats,’” “Sew on Socks,” “Make a Lapel Ornament,” 
etc. ‘Progressive Schools Encourage Arts and Crafts Ac- 
tivities,” advises the caption in large letters. 


You can hang them on 
your sock, you can hang 
them on your “beanie” 
—or you can send them 
to your own particular 
service man. Yes, they're 
charms, and more — 
they’re leading a charm- 
ed merchandising life. 
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Another application plugged successfully is the use of 
charms for doll bracelets and necklaces. ‘the Eppys <laim 
that the doll population of America is 50 million, and tha 
15 million dolls are sold each year. A “Doll Jewelry Set’ 
—charms to be made into doll ornaments—is a “natural 
toy counter item,” according to copy in an Eppy business 
paper advertisement. 

The Eppys are proud of the workmanship and design of 
their charms, which provide good value for the low retail 
price of the item. Sets of six retail at about 5c; sets of ten, 
eleven and twelve retail at a dime, generally speaking. 

The ‘‘Something-for-the-Boys’ market has also been te. 
cently invaded by Eppy, Inc. Cards bearing the caption, 
“Write "em Often—Wish ‘em Luck . . . Send Them a 
Goop Luck CHARM in Each Letter,” have eleven charms 
attached to them, the assortment selling for a dime. The 
charms are in appropriate designs—anchors, canteens, a 
parachutist, a shamrock, elephants, etc. More than 7 mil- 
lion such charms have been sold, according to the Eppys. 

There is no danger of a shortage of charms, according 
to Samuel Eppy, since their charms are made of scrap plas- 
tic not used in essential war manufacture. 


All About Horse Meat 


Far from bringing confusion into one industry, war has 
brought the opportunity to put its house in order. 

That is the horse meat packing business. 

Many people probably never heard that there was such 
a business until the meat shortage furnished radio comed- 
ians with a new line of jokes about paying 40c a pound for 
the nag they lost money on at the track. Just the same, 
the horse meat packer has been operating right along, espe- 
cially in Los Angeles, and the notoriety given to his pro- 
duct by war shortages has enabled him to put himself right 
with the public, by the recent incorporation of the Amer- 
ican Horse Meat Packers Association. 

War publicity about horse meat for human consumption 
has had little effect upon his sales. Less than 2% of his 
product goes to meat markets. The big outlet is for dog, 
cat and zoo animal food, and the ration problems of these 
consumers would be tough without horse meat. 

In Eastern cities, the sale of horse meat for human food 
is slightly higher, because those cities have populations of 
Europeans reared to regard the product as normal. 

Americans simply do not like the idea of horse meat. 
Other nations may have grown up to eat it, but we have 
always had too many other things to eat. 

However, the idea of horse meat for animal food is 
thoroughly established, and this industry has grown up in 
CaJifornia because there seem to be more dogs and cats 
per capita than elsewhere; because horse meat sold in spe- 
cial pet food shops always has been economical, costing 
less than half as much as butcher's meat. Even before the 
meat was freely sold in fresh form, it was butched regularly 
for dog food canners. Restrictions on canning, and short- 
ages of other meat, simply boomed fresh horse meat 
through pet food shops. 

In Europe, the industry depended on worn-out horses, 
but Los Angeles could not find enough such animals to 
run more than a week. The 200 horses now required 
daily are shipped in from western areas where wild horses 
are a nuisance, often shot and left for the coyotes and buz- 
zards, to protect the grass on cattle ranges. The horse that 
finds its way to these abottoirs is no friend of Man, but 
distinctly rated an enemy. It is young, a prime meat ant 
mal, though grass-reared, and therefore lacks the solid- 
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He's Back... Zac G7 


Fighters shocked and torn are coming home to 
Uncle Sam's hospitals and rehabilitation cen- 
ters. The nature of their wounds, the methods 
and equipment used in treatment, what must 
be done for their rehabilitation, deeply con- 
cern every American. And so, several months 
ago. The Milwaukee Journal assigned Frank 
Sinclair, one of its ablest writers to the full time 
job of studying the problem and writing a 


series of articles on the subject. 


Since publication of the series began sixteen 
leading newspapers have requested permis- 
_ J sion to reprint it. Letters commending the study 
and its presentation have been received from both the Army and the Navy. 


This service to the nation climaxes such recent signal local services which The Mil- 


waukee Journal has given its community as: 


A study of Wisconsin state institutions and the publication of a series of articles describ- 


ing their condition. 


Assignment of a staff writer to the South Pacific war theater for providing direct news 
of Wisconsin's fighters. 


A Victory Garden promotion that helped develop in Milwaukee County 120,000 gar- 
dens with a promised yield of $4,000,000 worth of produce. _ 


Contribution to Milwaukee's famed Washington Park zoo of two young hippopatami 
and a rhinocerous. 


By its service to its readers, its community, and to its country you can measure much 


of the value of a newspaper as an advertising medium. 
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One of Americas Big| 
Wholesaling Centers 


@ Memphis is the largest wholesale center for a | 
city of its size in the country! The tremendously 
developed Mississippi River waterway service—10 | 
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prosperity and growth 
for Memphis. There will 
be no post-war economic 
pains for a city built on 
such solid foundations. 


@ Every advertising 
schedule should include 
the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar—offering com- 
plete evening coverage 
of this market with the 
highest circulation in its 
history. 


MEMPHIS PRESS -SCIMITAR 
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railroads—three airways 
—five major bus lines— 


ity as well as the size of most European work horses, 

When meat became scarce, one of the Los Angeles pack. 
ers, A. Gianni (Gianni Packing Co., 3224 East 45th St.) 
applied for a city license to sell horse meat for human 
consumption. There was no law that prohibited this, but 
he felt that with its foreign-born population, Los Angeles 
ought to have the opportunity to buy the product, if it 
wanted to, and with full knowledge of what it was buy. 
ing. The license was granted. Sales were made. 

Publicity brought complaints that horses were slaughtered 
by cruel methods. To meet this criticism, the Los An- 
geles packers got together, standardized their methods, and 
corrected details open to criticism, organized their associ- 
ation. They maintain that horses are handled more hv- 
manely than steers, being shot, not stunned. 

Really, this is a by-product business, because horse-meat 
packers cannot operate on pet food alone. 

And for the war, there is the by-product angle—the 
hides, fat, bones, are all utilized, not left to the coyotes, 


Waste Weasels 


When commercial feed companies became aware, late 
in 1942, that there was in prospect 10% more farm ani- 
mals to be fed, with 10% less visible supply of feed, their 
sales and advertising departments were hit with the pro- 
verbial “ton of bricks.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture was demanding 
that those engaged in agriculture produce more food. And 
before food must come feed, the basic raw material of 
food. How to make the limited supply of feed stretch, 
became the patriotic function of all feed companies. 

And that is where the saga of the waste weasel, most 
horrible villain since the story of the big bad wolf, begins. 

Allied Mills, Inc., makers of Wayne and Amoc feeds 
for poultry and livestock, Chicago, are the proud parents 
of these Frankensteins who may yet “turn good.” 

Allied converted their selling and advertising personnel 
into feed conservation specialists and service men. Ter- 
ritorial salesmen were called in and their new function 
was explained. Advertising and sales training departments 


| were transformed into agencies for disseminating informa- 


100 motor truck lines... | 


all confirm Memphis’ im- 


portance as a great na- | 


tural distribution center. 


@ Its key position as 
the market city of the 
South’s largest trade 
area is another guaran- 
tee for a stable, lasting 


Memphis is the largest whole- 
saler of raw farm products in 
the South. 


tion on feed conservation. A magazine and direct mail 
campaign was laid out, presenting feed conservation in a 
novel form to the Nation’s feeders. 

Instead of simply outlining the methods in which feed 


| might be saved, the common ways in which feed ordinarily 


* 


is wasted were shown. With “Gremlins” an outstanding hit 
in portraying mishaps in aviation and war, the company 
sought a similar character that farmers could readily under- 
stand. ““Waste Weasels” were the answer. Since most farm- 
ers consider the weasel the meanest of predatory animals, 
the choice is a fortunate one. 

In the ads, waste weasels are shown in the act of spilling 
feed, inaccurately feeding, wetting feed bags and in dozens 
of other circumstances in which feed -is wasted. The waste 
weasels are presented as chums and assistants to Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito. 

Waste weasels are attaining star billing in all Allied 
Mills promotion. Exhibits for conventions and fairs feature 
an electric shooting gallery where the crowd gets a chance 
to shoot Waste Weasels, with War Stamps as a reward 
for sharp-shooting proficiency. 

A strip film, “Came Weasels Bye,” shows in detail how 
to overcome these ornery little Gremlin-like animals that 
waste precious proteins. “Victory Farmers on Parade,” the 
Allied Mills radio program, also will devote some atten 
tion to waste weasels. 

Louis E. Wade, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
to convert the weasel into Citizen Number One. 
of Public Enemy Number One. 
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In war time, there are certain essential ideas 
which must be explained to the American People. 
The American Magazine is doing 
that job admirably. That is why 
| am glad the editors asked me 
to write the article, ‘Are we 
losing our Freedom?’ | wanted 
The American Magazine's 
important audience to know 


/ 
my real concern over what's 
we 
. . . “ a 
going on in Washington. 
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More Civilian Goods 


THERE IS TRUTH IN THE RUMOR that civilian pro- 
duction will receive an increasing break from here out. 
However, as Mr. Byrnes has pointed out, civilian goods 
shouldn't be confused with consumers’ goods. Much of 
the increased allocation of materials will go for products 
which will be used only indirectly for consumers’ needs, 
such as equipment for bakeries and laundries. 


But the Office of Civilian Requirements 7s planning 
increased allowances for the fourth quarter on such con- 
sumers’ goods as lamps, bulbs, batteries, clocks, watches, 
furniture, cooking utensils, pins, razors, blades, office sup- 
plies, baby carriages, pens and pencils. 


The OCR, under its new directive, can exert a strong 
hand on both the manufacture and the distribution of 
civilian goods, and the manufacturers and distributors will 
be asked to allocate their output to those areas where there 
has been a big population increase. Such things as new 
ice boxes and laundry equipment would go to cities where 
increased population has created a scarcity; other cities 
would have to worry along with repair parts. 


WPB will compel further standardization and simplicity. 
Mr. Byrnes has ordered that allotments be made only to 
producers who agree to incorporate all service features in 
models using the minimum amount of materials, such as 
only 6 pounds of steel in an ice box. Furthermore, they will 
be compelled to make considerable quantities of the lower- 
priced lines. 


Chief reason for the insistence on lower-priced goods 
is that a secret study prepared by the Office of War In- 
formation, but not released, shows that after taxes one 
out of every five families now has less money to spend 
than before the war. One out of every three families has 
the same income. This means that more than half of all 
families have suffered a reduction in their standard of 
living. 


Cross-Haulage Ban N. G. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION’S outlawing of 
the multiple basing point system for cement may have 
wide repercussions, although that is some distance ahead, 
since the case certainly will be carried to the courts. If 
the basing point system goes down, it may drag with it all 
Price structures based on uniform delivered prices. 


Opponents of the basing point system have been argu- 
ing that elimination of basing points would save untold 
ton miles of freight, since under basing points the buyer 
gets no advantage by dealing with local sellers. Whether 
his seller is near or far, he pays the same freight charge. 


_ The ODT started the compulsory cross-haulage ban a 
‘ew months ago with molasses and caustic soda, and it 
Was to have been extended to other commodities, but now 
has been abandoned because of enforcement difficulties. 
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Significant ‘Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 15, 1943 


WPB and ODT have substituted a voluntary arrange- 
ment for 56 materials listed in “Transportation Request 
No. 2.” (If you don’t have a copy, write us.) 

Under this plan, all persons engaged in producing, dis- 
tributing and supplying these listed materials may make 
purchases, sales exchanges, loans, and similar arrangements 
for common use of transportation and storage facilities, 
without violating the anti-trust laws. The ruling will be 
important to many marketing men, since, as the Research 
Institute of America points out in a recent bulletin, Pro- 
ducer A in California can make an agreement with Pro- 
ducer Y in New York, that Y will serve all of A’s eastern 
customers, and A will serve all of Y’s western customers. 


War Unkind to Chains 


DOLLAR SALES OF GROCERY CHAINS declined 
6.8% in the first five months of this year, according to a 
survey by Standard & Poor's. This represented a really 
sizeable drop in physical volume, since retail prices were 
16% higher than in the same period a year ago, and the 
performance compares with a very substantial gain for 
independent grocery stores. 


It seems to reflect a decline in consumer price con- 
sciousness caused by increased incomes and the introduction 
of the point system in rationing. To most housewives 
points seem more important than pennies. 


With the decline in consumer price consciousness comes 
increases for nationally advertised brands. In a brand 
check-up of stores throughout the country, Del Monte 
salesmen found 87% of them reporting an above-normal 
movement of high-grade canned foods as compared with 
lower grades. Women simply are not willing to take 
chances on quality with their precious points. 


Records of the A. C. Nielson Co. show that the major 
brands of six rationed food commodities have increased 
their share of their respective consumer markets from 
36.2% in April-May of 1942 to 38.5% currently. Na- 
tional brands of coffee increased their relative share of 


BANK DEPOSIT GAIN IN 1942 


Percentage of Increase in All Banks in the 
United States in 1942 
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Increases in loose money should be studied by post-war plan- 
ning committees, and bank deposits are a good index: Note 
that greatest increases have come in the West and deep South. 
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Among the major industries which will expand employment 
after the war is construction. Estimates point to an increase 
of from 750,000 to 1,000,000 over the 1939 average. 


the market by 10%. War shortages are resulting in a 
tremendous sampling campaign capable of providing an 
important post-war competitive advantage for the manu- 
facturer who guides his distribution according to changed 
conditions, and who recognizes that “no sales problem” 
does not signify ‘‘no marketing problem.” 


What Aging Autos Mean 


AUTO OWNERS NOW ARE BEWILDERED by the 
steady appreciation in prices of their used vehicles. It's a 
new one on them, because for years they wrestled with the 
problem of depreciation. The used car market now bids 
above the original selling prices for late models of popular 
cars. 


A survey made in five cities in April and again late in 
July shows that the price of a 1941 Chevrolet has jumped 
from $825 to $1,000. It’s worth $1,300 today in San 
Francisco. 


Approximately 20% of the cars now in service are 10 
years old or more, and a still larger percentage is 6 to 8 
years old. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 25,000,000 
operatable private passenger vehicles in the Nation today, 
compared with 29,500,000 in 1941. Every year, two and 
one-half million cars wear out. 


All of this means that there is not likely to be an un- 
employment problem in the automotive business for at 
least two or three years after the end of the war. A top 
official of General Motors said the other day that his com- 
pany could see employment for at least 30 months for all 
of their present employes—and they now have about 50% 
more than they had during the last peaceful year. 


Post-War Distributors 


THE CROSLEY CORP. believes that the best job of post- 
war distribution will be done through the independent 
distributors, and it has sent a letter to distributors and 
dealers explaining why Crosley will not follow the lead 
of several major manufacturers in shifting from inde- 
pendent distributors to factory branches. 


The Crosley people advance these major reasons: final 
authority as well as responsibility is within the distributor- 
ship, not in some distant headquarter point—a home- 
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owned independent distributor has a more intimate knowl. 
edge of local conditions—independents are freer to crit). 
cize, and are better able to influence factory policies op 
product, merchandising and service—distributor employes 
accept greater responsibility and deliver a better Service 
to dealers because final authority is vested within the local 
operation—small business has made a major contribution 
to the American system of free enterprise and should be 
encouraged to continue and grow. 


The small guy has done a lot better during the war 
than most people expected. In the manufacturing field, , 
War Department announcement says that small concerns 
got 48.8 cents out of every Army dollar spent for manu. 
factured war equipment during the first half of 1943. Ip 
connection with the new civilian items mentioned on the 
preceding page, the Smaller War Plants Corp. is going to 
parcel out a large part of the production of these items to 
small manufacturers. They are urged to keep in touch 
with SWPC field offices if they want a share of this ney 
business. 


Small retailers, for all their griping about merchandise Gre 
shortages and multitudinous forms they have to fill out. Stal 
aren't doing too badly. As shown in one of the para. ie 
graphs above, they are doing substantially better than their vias 
big competitors in the food field, and outside of automo. j 
tive and appliance lines there have been relatively few Nes 
casualties. In the weeding-out process, the strong will | full 
survive, and the end of the war will find most capable for 
merchants still in business, stronger than ever. 


Officials of the Department of Commerce are still stick- 
ing to their prediction that the war will cause around 300.- 
000 retail casualties, but reports to date indicate that the 
little fellow has shown great ability to adapt, rather than 
die. Incidentally, the Department has available a recently- 
issued field study called ‘Small Retail Store Mortality” 
which gives details regarding the retirement from business 
of 149 retailers and the establishment of 83 new stores. 


Significant Shorts 


Mergers That Make Sense: In New York a leading 
printer and a leading lithographer (William E. Rudge’ 
Sons and the Zeese-Wilkinson Co.) have formed a coop- 
erative alliance by means of which the facilities of the two 
companies are pooled for the benefit of mutual clients. 
While both companies continue to be independently owned 
and operated, the two organizations are thus able to sup- 
plement each other and to offer the use of the reproduc 
tion process best suited to the work in hand, and a service 
more fully rounded and more flexible than either company 
could provide alone. This pooling of facilities has worked 
out very satisfactorily in the newspaper field in such cities 
as Nashville and Tulsa, and has almost unlimited posst- 
bilities in American industry. 


Check-Lists for Post-War Planners: A folder called 

“Job Analysis List’ prepared by Cowan & Dengler, 52 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, presents many questions— 4 
without attempting to be exhaustive—which may help D 
developing a more comprehensive and well coordinated di 
post-war marketing program. The list stimulates thought Y 

and discussion on a variety of subjects, such as © search, 
public relations, publicity, direct mail, point-of-sale adver x 
tising, advertising copy and media. . hs 
PHILIP SAcisBUr) te 
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Hopapp GorDON 


Georce H. Hovappe has been elected executive vice-president, 
Standard Cap & Seal Corp., Chicago. Mr. Hodapp has been 
vice-president of the corporation since 1940, in charge of 
sales, sales promotion, and as manager of the Chicago plant. 


Jute Gorvon has been appointed director of retail sales The 
Nestle-LeMur Co., New York City. Mr. Gordon will assume 
full charge of the promotion and sale of all Nestle products 
formerly sold through retail channels by the J. A. Ladds Co. 


NEWS 


CoLe Tapp 


Gorvon Cove has been appointed to the newly created post of 
advertising director, Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New 
York City. Mr. Cole held the same position with Cannon Mills 
for 9 years. He will direct advertising and consumer education. 


Jesse W. Tapp is the newly elected president, The Axton- 
Fisher Co., Louisville. Mr. Tapp was with the United States 
Department of Agriculture for more than 20 years, and recent- 
ly was associate administrator, the War Food Administration. 


REEL 


BENFIELD Rose 


H. H. Benrrecp has been made eastern division manager, Bull 
Dog Electric Products Co., Detroit. He will supervise and 
direct the activities of the district offices of Boston, New 
York, W ashington, Philadelphia, Syracuse, and Buffalo. 


Jou \’. Rose has been named general sales manager, Libby, 
McNeil! & Libby, Chicago. He has been with the company 
or ll years, serving as district sales manager of the Houston 
territory until last year when he was transferred to Chicago. 


AuGusT 15, 1943 


RupOLPH KELLY 


Frank A. Rupotpx has been appointed eastern regional man- 
ager, Aircraft Accessories Corp. He has been in charge of the 
office of the corporation in Rockefeller Center, New York, 
for some time. Prior to that he was with General Electric Co. 


Futton S. Ketty has been made assistant sales manager of 
the Purolator Products, Inc., Newark, N. J. He will be in 
charge of “after-market” sales of Purolator oil filters in six 
districts comprising the central and middle western states. 
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Budget Slashes Are Hamstringing 


Commerce Services to 


It’s high time business looked at the Washington record to see how 


its representation in Government—the Department of Commerce 


—is faring. The picture is not pleasant. It will have to be altered 


substantially if business is to discharge its responsibilities in 


cushioning the shocks of reconversion to a peacetime economy. 


HE Department of Commerce 

for 30 years U. S. Govern- 

ment’s service organization for 

the aid of business, has become 

the stepchild of the Bureau of the 
Budget, for obscure reasons. 

Only the intervention on their own 
volition by realistic committees of Con- 
gress, deeply conscious of home-town 
business complications and _ needs, 
saved the Department’s field offices 
under the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, from complete 
oblivion. The Budget Bureau had con- 
signed them to limbo despite the job 
they are doing for regulation-ridden 
business, and the obvious and imme- 
diate need there will be for their 
services and their backlog of “know 
how” information when U. S. business 
seeks its share of post-war sales here 
and abroad. 


Appropriations Reduced 


Underscoring a trend which has 
been whittling away at this agency, the 
Budget Bureau sent its recommenda- 
tions to Congress last January with 
two sentences, announcing that it had 
wiped out the $430,000 item proposed 
to carry on the 30 field offices at the 
same cost as in the fiscal year 1943. 

Said the Budget: “Field offices of 
the Bureau, now located in the 12 
headquarters cities of Federal Reserve 
districts and in 18 other cities, were 
originally established to facilitate the 
promotion of the country’s commerce, 
both foreign and domestic. Because of 
wartime impediments to normal busi- 
ness, the field offices cannot perform 
this basic function and the 1944 esti- 
mates contemplate their discontinu- 
ance. 

Responding to the demands of busi- 
ness men, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee rebuffed the Budget Bu- 
reau, the House concurred, and when 
the President signed the Commerce 
Appropriation bill this month it car- 
ried $295,000 for the field offices, plus 
$5,000 for travel. 
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Press Ass’n., Inc. 


Does Jesse Jones need a sales manager 
for Commerce? Business men think so. 
Continued lack of budget support in 
the face of critical needs shows that 
Commerce needs to be “sold” to Govern- 
ment and to the business community. 


Joseph A. Mack, regional super- 
visor of the field service, was author- 
ized on July 16 to make an immedi- 
ate tour of the 30 field offices to de- 
termine which ones can be continued 
under the curtailed appropriation. He 
proposes also to explore the possibili- 
ties of obtaining local assistance in 
keeping the offices open. 

Some of the offices operate with ex- 
tremely low allocations of funds. The 
Cincinnati offices for instance, has a 
total operating cost of $2,000 a year, 
Mr. Mack said. This represents the 
salary of the agent. The office is con- 
ducted cooperatively with the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, and an 
assistant is paid by that organization. 

The Senate report said pointedly: 
“The committee went fully into the 
—— of the continuance of these 

eld offices and reached the conclu- 


Business 


sion that they served a very definite 
need at the present time. . . . These 
offices have been of inestimable v.lue 
to the small businessmen, informing 
them on the various regulations and 
restrictions surrounding both imports 
and exports. Numerous businessimen 
have written the committee endorsing 
this service and asking for its continu- 
ance.” 

Attempted annihilation of the field 
offices highlighted the Budget Bureau's 
strokes which slashed a grand total of 
$14,085,550 from the Department of 
Commerce estimates before the budget 
went to Capitol Hill. At the same time 
the Bureau blessed major increases in 
the budgets of practically all other old- 
line agencies of the Government. For 
example, it approved the following in- 
creases for the current year over 1943 
appropriations: $171,570,000 for the 
Department of Agriculture; $12,000,- 
000 for the Department of Justice; 
$3,548,952 for the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and $558,672,000 for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and independent estab- 
lishments. The Bureau even calmly 
found room for a cool $1,000,000,000 
in the budget of its overlord, the 
Treasury Department. 


War Agencies Benefit 


Meanwhile, it also pumped expand- 
ing streams of money into many of 
the new war agencies, while at the 
same time overriding expressed desires 
of the administration to utilize exist- 
ing facilities of the Department of 
Commerce in efforts to maintain busi- 
ness stability under the pressures and 
regulations of wartime. 

Office of Price Administration is an 
example. The Bureau sent to Congress 
a budget recommendation of $155,- 
000,000 for 1944, as against $120,- 
000,000 last year. It hiked the ante 
for Smaller War Plants Corp. from 
$7,500,000 to $12,006,000, and ap- 
proved an estimate of $181,830,000 
for War Manpower Commission 
against last year’s appropriation of 
$176,788,177. 

The extremes of the Budget Bureau 
in curtailing the experienced and 
proven agencies of the Department of 
Commerce in favor of new war agen- 
cies were highlighted in a forthright 
statement by Secretary Jesse Jones [0 
the House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. Mr. Jones revealed that the De 
partment had “inspired” the introduc- 
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The “WHY” Behind 


This New Series of Articles on 


The Department of Commerce 


. our marketing manager of tomorrow will have to be enough of a business statesman 
to work with the Government and with the agencies that contro] marketing, such as the 
FTC, the SEC, ete. Business and Government must get together on a workable basis, 
and believe in each other, or the economic machine will never run smoothly and at 


top speed. 


“The new marketing manager will need to understand the viewpoint of business. He 
must be prepared to bring the Government viewpoint to business, and the business view- 
point to Government. He must recognize the importance of cooperation in all directions 

” 


Burton Bigelow, in SALES MANAGEMENT, March 15, 1943 


_ many of the contacts of business with 
Government have been limited to the ‘Can’t- 
Do” agencies, such as the OPA, the Department 
of Justice, and the FTC. On the other hand, too 
few have been with the Department of Commerce, 
which is not only a “‘Can-Do”’ agency, but a ‘‘How- 
to-Do-It’”’ agency. 


The average business man today is almost com- 
pletely unconscious of the fact that he has any 
voice in the Government. If he ever thinks of the 
Department of Commerce at all, he does not iden- 
tify it with himself and with his own interests. 
He may be—and usually is—lacking in apprecia- 
tion of what the Department can and will do for 
him if he will only avail himself of his rightful 
privileges. What's more important, he doesn’t 
realize that his continued disinterest in helping to 
fight the budget battles of the Department is 
weakening his representation in Washington. 


He usually practices “The Squawk Technique.” 
He waits until something happens that he feels is 
inimical to business, then he howls lustily about 
mismanagement in Government. Yet he does 
relatively little to convert his own power into a 
force for strengthening his own voice in Capitol 
affairs. 


Because SALES MANAGEMENT believes it to be 
to the interest of all business to know more about 
the Department of Commerce—business’ own de- 
partment in Government—we are beginning a 
new series of articles dealing with those phases of 
Commerce activities which have the greatest across- 
the-board interest and significance. 


The impression has spread around that Com- 
merce is hibernating during the War. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The facts we 
shall set forth will demonstrate how in spite of 
budget handicaps, Commerce is playing a major 
role in the over-all planning and strategy of the 
War—how, in fact, the whole of America has 
Commerce to thank for the politically uncolored 


facts which it has been able to supply to War 
Agencies as the bed-rock foundation of win-the- 
war policy and strategy planning. 


The facts will show to what extent business 
has been and is remiss in not continuously avail- 
ing itself of routine and special services available 
through Commerce. Some of these today repre- 
sent indispensible and basic tools for down to 
earth post-war planning. 


And finally, we hope that these articles will 
clearly reveal the necessity for the initiation on 
the part of all business of a unified program whose 
purpose it is to strengthen Commerce to the point 
where it will be to, Business what Labor and Agri- 
culture are to workers and farmers. 


There are urgent reasons why vow is the time 
for an over-all examination of Commerce as the 
voice of business in Government. The new bud- 
get for Commerce comes up in September. The 
immensity of the task business is being expected 
to accomplish in the re-conversion and post-war 
eras is awe-inspiring. Business has already demon- 
strated that it has the will to win this battle. To 
do so it will need, more than ever in our indus- 
trial history, a centrally strong, well manned, 
financially equipped Department of Commerce to 
represent it, serve it, and fight for it in Wash- 
ington. 


Unless business soon crystalizes this concept 
into a program for a strong Commerce, we may 
come into the post-war period with the Depart- 
ment hopelessly handicapped in three ways: (1) 
through the diffusion of normal Commerce func- 
tions among a host of emergency bureaus afl 
striving to perpetuate themselves after their use- 
fulness as war bodies has long since ceased to 
exist; (2) through lack of stature in Government 
and a sound over-all Commerce policy, and (3) 
through lack of money for qualified manpower 
and money for new and improved services. 


—A. R. HAHN, Managing Editor. 
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Legislative Establishment 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Department of Justice .. 

Post Office Department ..... 
Department of State . 

Treasury Department 


Executive Office & Independent Establishments 


pO aaa ee a, 


Department of Commerce, “Stepchild” Among Old Line Agencies 


(Figures show last year’s Appropriations compared with 1944 
Estimates submitted to Congress by Budget Bureau) 


Budget 
Estimates 1944 
$2,734,298,485 

28,038,224 

13,062,035 

54,507,000 

105,707,400 
906,527,515 

35,475,100 

3,960,837,379 


Appropriations Increase or 
1943 Decrease 
$2,175,625,899 +$558,672,586 
27,732,425 + 305,804 
12,503,774 4+558,261 
68,592,550 —14,085,550 
93,705,100 + 12,002,300 
902,978,563 +- 3,548,952 
27,447,540 +-8,027,560 


2,906,646,046 -+ 1,054, 191,333 


tion of a bill giving it $10,000,000 
additional money “to enable us to be 
of assistance to small business, which 
we would have done through expan- 
sion of our field offices.” 

“I carried it to the President,” Mr. 
Jones said. “He approved it, but the 
Budget then ruled against it.” 

In this connection, Malcolm Kerlin, 
administrative assistant to the secre- 
tary, told SALES MANAGEMENT that 
the Budget Bureau has been loath to 
put its reasoning in these matters on 
the record—its two sentences on the 
“lack of necessity” for the field offices 
constituting its only written explana- 
tions. 

Mr. Jones explained that the pro- 
posed expansion of field offices was 
conceived as ‘‘a sort of visiting nurse 
operation . by which we would 
find out how the little fellow was 
getting along, what he needs and what 
we can do to help him.” In short, an 
experienced hand would be reached 
out to business before it began to 
suffer. 

“The Budget’s idea was that it 
should be done through some other 
agency,"’ Mr. Jones told the commit- 
tee. “It was suggested that the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. could do that. My 
understanding of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. is that it is to help small 
industrial plants to get orders for war 
work. It is not the military side that 
we are thinking about, but the people 
not engaged in war work and others 
who would have to create a temporary 
organization to do it. We have a sea- 
soned organization, which would work 
in cooperation with the RFC and its 
agencies. We have been in the Gov- 
ernment a long time. You do not hear 
much fuss about us. We get along 
pretty well and we think we know how 
to do the job better than some or- 
ganization which would be _ partly 
made up of volunteers and inexperi- 
enced people who do not know how 
to work together.” 

(His testimony was prophetic. De- 
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spite increased funds, Smaller War 
Plants Corp. stands today as one of 
the least effectual of the Washington 
agencies. ) 

Asked for official departmental re- 
action to the Budget Bureau’s moves, 
Wayne C. Taylor, under secretary of 
commerce, said bluntly: “I consider 
that the person who made the report 
on field offices was not competent to 
understand this subject.’’ 

Of other rebuffs to these established 
agencies in which business long has 
placed its confidence, he said: 

“In connection with the relation- 
ships with the Budget, largely con- 
cerning the field offices, each time we 
have heard of contemplated new agen- 
cies, new field offices in particular, 
we have gone over and said, ‘We 
think you will be able to handle this 
situation more economically and better 
by utilizing the nuclei that already ex- 
ist and staffing them with people who 
are necessary to meet a particular sit- 
uation.’ I always have urged, ‘Do not 
duplicate. Adapt what you have.’ ” 

(After the death of the small busi- 
ness bill calling for an appropriation 
of $10,000,000, a new version was 
written, a version which calls for the 
authorization of an appropriation for 
the establishment under Commerce of 
a field consulting service to provide 
aid for small business, without men- 
tioning any specific sum. This bill, 
S. 356, on June 9 was referred to a 
sub-committee composed of Sen. 
James M. Mead (D., N. Y.), Sen. 
John H. Overton (D., La.), and Sen. 
W. Warren Barbour (R., N. J.). Sen- 
ator Mead will call up this bill when 
Congress reconvenes. Another bill, 
S. 883, which calls for the creation of 
a new office—that of an assistant sec- 
retary for small business—will also 
come up for action.) 

The Budget’s whittling process on 
Commerce is not war-born. Mr. Kerlin 
produced figures for SM showing that 
when the Administration demanded 
economy cuts of 25% in all agencies 


in 1934, the Department of Com- 
merce was the only major government 
department actually effecting the cut. 

The brunt has been borne by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. In 1932 it had an appropria- 
tion of $5,334,000. Depression years 
sent this figure down around the two- 
million-dollar mark. In 1938 it had 
$3,041,600 which was nibbled down 
to $2,188,744 for 1940. Last year, on 
Budget recommendation, it was down 
to a low of $1,853,000 actually ap- 
propriated. For fiscal 1944, thanks to 
intervention by Congress, the precipi- 
tate drops were halted at the figure 
of $1,654,000. 

According to O. P. Hopkins, until 
recently acting director of the bureau, 
the agency this year has dispensed with 
the services of 80 experienced em- 
ployes, to meet appropriation cuts, and 
has frozen its total personnel at 409 
a figure starkly contrasting with the 
well known overstaffing of new war 
agencies. Field office records are equal 
ly remarkable with a total of 122 em 
ployes in the 30 offices. | 

Examination of field office services 
refutes the bland assertion of the Bud- 
get that war “impediments” make 
them unnecessary, in the opinion of 
Mr. Mack. 

“The outbreak of the war did aot 
bring any fundamental change in the 
type and character of the work that 
we are doing in connection with inter- 
national trade, except to emphasize the 
need for the information required by 
businessmen in the proper conduct of 
their business,”’ he said. 

In addition to the foreign controls 
and restrictions on the movement of 
U. S. goods sent to markets abroad, 
there has been an entirely new element 
added: controls exercised in the U. S. 
which have a profound influence upon 
the extent and direction of business 
we do abroad. The Bureau's field of- 
fices have been the sole agencies for 
dissemination of this indispensable in- 
formation. 
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Despite the Budget Bureau's ideas 
recarding restriction on trade, the field 
ofiices have had more requests for 
service than ever before, Mr. Mack 
disclosed. Last year, he said, our cash 
exports, exclusive of Lend-Lease and 
the military services, totaled $3,151,- 
000,000—a total slightly larger than 
the average for the pre-war years of 
1936-38. At the same time, 30% of 
the field offices’ work was in connec- 
tion with domestic trade. 

Mr. Mack pointed out that the com- 
plexities of current regulations have 
caused a many-fold increase in the 
number of telephone and_ personal 
calls to the field offices, while the num- 
ber of letters remains about constant: 
“Personal service contact is more im- 
portant at this stage of the business 
effort, at this stage of our existence, 
than at any time that I remember,” he 
said. 

As a practical example in connec- 
tion with import practices, Mr. Mack 
said, several agencies are involved, 
including the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration, the War Production 


Board, the Board of Economic War- 
fare, the State Department, Customs, 
and certain of the lending agencies, 
“and the average businessman who is 
confronted with import control does 
not know where to go.” Field offices 
are the answer, with up-to-the-minute 
directives supplied continuously from 
Washington. 

Complexities of import, export and 
domestic business forms and applica- 
tions are straightened out promptly 
for business men. Valuable census data 
is made applicable to local conditions. 
‘The census material is complex,” Mr. 
Mack points out, “and unless some- 
body understands its use, it is prac- 
tically valueless to a businessman, and 
our people have had years of experi- 
ence in interpreting these data.” 

Conversely, the offices provide the 
only established source for reports on 
business conditions throughout the U. 
S. which the Commerce Department 
requires in performing its statutory 
functions and makes available to other 
war agencies. They have the confi- 
dence and cooperation ot business 


firms in furnishing accurate data. 

Congress made clear its feeling that 
closing of these offices would invite 
establishment of expensive, overlap- 
ping, ill-staffed organizations by a 
host of war agencies to provide ser- 
vices and information for their par- 
ticular needs. 

In this connection it was brought 
out that since Pearl Harbor the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has been called upon repeatedly 
by the Government war agencies to 
furnish a wide variety of services—al- 
ways on rush order. To do so, the 
Bureau has been compelled to get 
some additional funds by indirection 

-receiving, for example, $1,000,000 
from BEW and $25,000 from OPA— 
a practice which, ironically, is frowned 
upon by the Budget Bureau. 

Another Department of Commerce 
unit, the Bureau of Standards, which 
has rendered invaluable service to U. 
S. business through its investigations, 
has fared better with the Budget al- 
though its 1944 appropriation of $2,- 
559,000 is some $300,000 under the 
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ce’s limited funds must support many agencies. 


Among all of them, the two giving the broadest services to all types of 


are the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, and Census, both suffering acutely from current budget trouble. 
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1932 figure. Halted by the war were 
a number of researches, including a 
study of the production of sugar from 
the various tubers grown in this coun- 
try. All its efforts are now devoted 
to strictly war purposes. 

Senate and House Appropriation 
committees pointedly rebuked the Bud- 
get Bureau when they came to con- 
sideration of the field office elimina- 
tion. Sensitive to post-war problems 
which are weighing upon the minds 
of their constituents about as heavily 
as the current business headaches, they 
took a long-range view. 


Must Plan Peacetime Economy 


Eliciting testimony from Commerce 
spokesmen that the offices are actively 
preparing to aid in regaining U. S. 
trade in foreign fields, Senator Mead 
told them: 

“The more you do, the less will be 
the huge appropriation that we have 
to make for re-employment of the 
military personnel which will return 
home. We must have this well 
planned so that without too much dif- 
ficulty our commerce may change from 
a war commerce to a peacetime com- 
merce, and will in that way result in 
a saving insofar as public work and 
other public activities are concerned. 
I am merely trying to impress you and 
your agencies with the importance of 
the task of preparing for the transi- 
tion from a war economy to a peace- 
time economy. I imagine that in those 
days you will be severely criticized for 
not having done enough, and you can 
prepare for that criticism by doing as 
much as you can right now with what 
you have available.” 

In reply to this, Secretary Jones 
stated the Commerce Department's 
viewpoint: 

“There never has been a time in 
the history of our country when the 
people were more concerned about the 
future of business and private initia- 
tive—what we as individuals are go- 
ing to be able and permitted to do, 
and what the Government is going to 
do when the war is over. We have 
gotten so entangled, Government and 
business, in fighting the war that it is 
not going to be an easy job to un- 
tangle. 

“I think that the Department of 
Commerce has to carry the ball for 
business. That is what it is set up to 
do. The Department is the representa- 
tive of business at the Cabinet table 
and in the administration, whatever 
the administration is. It is of the great- 
est importance that we do not destroy 
or diminish this service by one iota. 
It really ought to be expanded and 
encouraged.” 


Senator McCarran, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, rec- 
ommending insertion of funds in the 
Commerce bill for continuation of the 
field offices, significantly added a final 
accolade: 

“The Department of State has said 
that it considers the field offices are 
essential to maintain the good-will and 
an integral part of the State Depart- 
ment’s Foreign and Commercial Ser- 
vice. The Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs has commended the field 
service for its work in respect of Latin- 
American countries. Even considering 
the war, they are contributing substan- 
tially to the furtherance of the good- 
neighbor policy. The Administrator of 
Lend-Lease Administration also com- 
mends the field staff for its assistance 
in promoting the forwarding and re- 
leasing of Lend-Lease goods. The rec- 
ord also reveals that the field person- 
nel by reason of their personal activi- 
ties in the accumulation of records and 
information have been of assistance to 
the War Production Board, and other 
agencies.” 

Thus the 78th Congress became a 
proving ground to determine whether 


vue of the most respected and cne 
of the oldest agencies of the Guy. 
ernment should continue to exercise 
its practical and almost indispensale 
functions of aid to business—-or 
whether it should be wiped out by 
one powerful bureau whose reasoning 
had been repudiated as ignorance by 
every agency in a position to know the 
facts. 

Time will tell whether the expeti- 
ence must be repeated. The Depatt- 
ment of Commerce must formulate its 
estimates for fiscal 1945 in September. 
What happens between then and the 
day next January when the Budget 
Bureau transmits them to Capitol Hill 
might well be the occasion for te- 
newed alertness of U. S. business on 
the Washington front. 

(In our next issue we shall begin a 
detailed examination of the activities 
of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce. The work of this Bureau, 
together with the work of the Bureau 
of the Census, represents the most 
important “across the board’’ service 
available to business in this country.— 
The Editors. ) 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Kleinert War Babies 


The problem of keeping the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co. personnel and 
machines busy has received much at- 
tention from the firm’s president, 
Ralph K. Guinzbur. The company is 
making gas masks, food bags and 
other products essential to the war 
effort, but to use the fairly small pro- 
portion of the firm’s capacity not en- 
gaged in war production, it has 
brought out several new items, and is 
also acting as distributor for Silver- 
fleece, a new product for cleaning 
silver, manufactured by Earl Products 
Co., Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Silverfleece is said to differ from 
other silver polishes in several re- 
spects. A cotton fleece impregnated 
with a type of cleaning fluid which 
works quickly and necessitates little 
rubbing, it can be worked into corners 
and into intricately chased jewelry and 
silver vessels. It retails at $1 a jar and 
is sold through notions and house- 
wares departments. 

Business paper ads call attention to 
the fact that the product is backed by 
a national advertising campaign, that 
immediate delivery is assured, and 
that consumer response also should be 
immediate. Paris & Peart, New York, 
City, is the advertising agency. 

One of Kleinert’s new items is 


“Girdle Hold,” a rayon jersey device 
like a stocking top, to which a stock- 
ingless woman may anchor her girdle. 
It retails at about 59c a pair. Another 
new item is Jiffy Foot Socks, to pro- 
tect the feet, and shoes, of women 
who go barelegged. Still another is 
the Service under-arm shield, in tan 
for WACS, navy for WAVES. Then 
there is Slack-Shields, worn under 
slacks, 

Advertising for Girdle Hold, the 
foot socks and service shields, is placed 
through Federal Advertising Agency, 
New York City. 


Get Set for V-Day 


In a series of ads aimed at bust 
ness executives, schools, institutions, 


builders and dealers, Detroit Steel 
Products Co., makers of Fenestro steel 
windows and other building products, 
is stressing the wisdom of starting 
construction plans now as an immedi- 
ate offset to the unemployment prob- 
lem which will crop up in the recon 
version period. The company ‘s ¢t 
gaged fully in the manufacture of wat 
goods, and therefore has nothing to 
sell its regular customers. Its «dver- 
tising for the rest of the year will be 
used to remind business men th.! We 
have all made a promise to hav« jobs 
waiting for our service me’ after 
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Victory,” and to point out that ‘‘the 
bui'ding industry, America’s No. 1 
employer, must take the responsibility 
for a large share of this big task.”’ 
Under the slogan, ‘Start an archi- 
tect on a plan now,” the ads will urge 
business men to call the need for 
planning now to the attention of local 
school and hospital boards, factory 
executives, local and state planning 
and governing boards. Architects, en- 
ginecrs, contractors, builders and 
realtors put to work right away on 
plans for public and private buildings 
will mean millions of jobs in the 
building industry soon after the war, 
“not two, three or five years after.” 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
is the agency. 


Nash-Kelvinator Best 


According: to the Starch Advertis- 
ing Service reports, Nash-Kelvinator 
advertising walks off with the honors 
for readership in a study of the war- 
time campaigns sponsored by 10 
motor companies. The reports, cover- 
ing a nine-month period, gave N-K 
a 10.2 score. The second company 
got 7.4, the third ranking 6.6 and the 
lowest 3.3. 

The Nash-Kelvinator ads, each 
written as a message from a fighting 
man, stress the theme of keeping in- 
tact the American way of life for the 
men at the front. Two of the ads have 
drawn over 60,000 requests for re- 
prints, have been read on national and 
local radio programs and reproduced 
by a number of magazines and news- 
papers. Another was read into the 
Congressional Record by Senator 
Bridges. as an “‘outstanding war mes- 
sage. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell, New 
York City, places the account. 


Accent on V-Mail 


The War Department, working 
with the Office of War Information, 
has just launched an all-out campaign 
0 promote the use of V-Mail as the 
only sure, safe way of reaching the 
boys overseas. Radio, direct messages 
to families of service men, films, 
newspapers and business papers, trade 
associations and store display material 
are being employed ‘to hammer home 
the three prime arguments for V- 
Mail. These are: (1) that the V- 
Process safeguards the letter against 
loss; (*) that V-Mail. saves 98% of 
the space that ordinary mail would use 
On planes and ships for vital medical, 

an munitions cargo; (3) that it 
‘aves (ne since it has priority over 
all typ.s of mail other than govern- 
ment .ispatches. All angles of the 
Campa are coordinated under the 
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AN AMERICAN WORKING-MAN! 
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Goodyear Tire and Rub- i<ea 
ber Co. pays tribute to 
Henry Ford on his 80th Rifle 
birthday in a special an- 
niversary issue of the 
Dearborn Free Press. 
The advertisement gives 
highlights of Ford’s ca- 
reer, Agency, N. W. Ayer. 


Office of War Information, V-Mail 
Merchandising Committee, 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Spotlight on Women 


The new advertising campaign by 
the Norge Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp., launched this month, will 
dramatize the services women are ren- 
dering home and country in wartime. 
This will be done by a series of full- 
page ads in four colors, and in black 
and white, to run in magazines with a 
combined monthly circulation of 30,- 
000,000. The first ad, titled “Night 
Watch,” shows a girl air warden at 
her post on a roof, scanning the night 
sky for hostile airplanes. Copy pays 
tribute to the vigilance and resolution 
in the face of peril that have charac- 
terized American women since pioneer 
days. Subsidiary copy and illustrations 
call attention to the “night watch” 
feature of the Norge—a built-in clock 
that automatically defrosts the refrig- 
erator at midnight; to the very much 
alive Norge dealer and distributor 
service, and to the company’s wa, 
production activities. The magazine 
series will continue for the year. 

Newspaper ads in 130 major cities 
are scheduled to follow the breaking 
of the magazine campaign, while 
special copy in August business papers 
posts dealers on the purpose and 
scope of the new program. The na- 
tional advertising will not only sup- 
port government aims for the home 
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front and define Norge’s participation 
in the war effort, but will help owners 
get the best service possible from 
present equipment, and will acquaint 
consumers with the advantages of the 
company’s post-war products. Norge 
plans to keep its dealer organization 
intact through mailing pieces, dealer 
helps, the Norge Jury of Marketing 
Opinion and dealer meetings. 

Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, han- 
dles the account. 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., De- 
troit, this month is starting a new ad- 
vertising series dramatizing the role 
of women in war work. 

Eureka’s production facilities are 
entirely engaged in manufacturing gas 
masks, lightweight signaling devices, 
and precision electric motors for the 
Army and Navy. 

Theme of the new series stresses 
how sweethearts, wives, and mothers 
and sisters of men in service can help, 
through their jobs in war plants, to 
end the war more quickly. 

Illustrations feature a woman at a 
ryvar job, with her soldier or sailor in 
the background. Copy expresses the 
thoughts of the woman worker as she 
performs her task in a war plant. 

While the series is personalized 
around typical women in war jobs at 
the Eureka plant, the advertisements 
are designed to interest women in war 
work and to aid the Government's 
campaign to recruit more women. 

The series is handled by Geyer, 
Cornell & Newell, New York City. 
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What Kind of Salesman Will I Need 


On My Post-War Sales Force? 


If you have never blueprinted the duties of your salesmen and set 


up a list of qualifications for the type of man best suited to your 


specific selling job, now is the time to make such an analysis. 


This summary of the six basic types of salesmen will help you. 


BY 


BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 


New York City 


(This is the twentieth of a series of 
articles on various phases of post-war 
planning which have appeared in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT since last September. For 
a complete list of previous articles, see 


SM, August 1, 1943.—The Editors.) 


ESTERDAY morning | re- 
ceived a frantic long-distance 
call from one of the com- 
panies with whom we work. 
“A telegram just handed us,” said the 
excited voice of the company’s senior 
vice-president, “cancels our major 
war contract, and except for some pif- 
fling parts orders, we're out of busi- 
ness! How soon can you get us a dis- 
tribution plan for our two major lines 

and where can I find about forty 
salesmen to start training?” 

In that voice were tones of injury 
and of sudden shock and dazed sur- 
prise. In a dozen seconds, he had 
seen his one big customer—Uncle Sam 

lost, and he needed, so urgently 
and so quickly, about two thousand 
smaller customers to take Uncle Sam's 
place! 

Four hours later another ‘phone call. 
A different voice, relieved, relaxed, 
calmer: ‘It was all a mistake—wrong 
contract number—the job meant to be 
cancelled was the piffling parts order, 
not the big fellow. But the experi- 
ence made us all think! It might 
have been real and we're going ahead 
with our plans on the double-quick!” 

Every word of that story is true! 

Many sales managers in the re-con- 
version days to come are going to be 
faced with the same grim news 
without the pleasant aftermath which, 
in this case, said happily, “It isn’t so!” 

But in other cases “7t’” will be so 
and the frantic demands of top man- 
agement to hire a new sales force by 
next Monday morning will prove as 
real as they are unreasonable! 

The wise sales manager long ago 
has made two basic decisions: 

1. He is not going to be caught 
unprepared when the critical day ar- 
rives. He is building a Manpower 
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Reserve now; he has planned or is 
planning his recruiting, training and 
supervisory programs at this moment. 

2. He is going to set up a type of 
modern sales force that really meets 
modern needs. He refuses to be ham- 
strung by tradition, or held merciless- 
ly in the grip of past errors. He sees 
ahead a clear field to organize both 
his distribution and his sales force 
along streamlined, modern, functional 
lines. 

At the time when industry began to 
convert heavily to war production, 
there scarcely was a sales force that 
did not labor under one or more 
handicaps chargeable to opportunism 
or tradition. Many sales groups, like 
Topsy, had “just growed.’ Because 
deep-seated reorganization of an 
existing sales force always is costly 
and, sometimes, even dangerous, this 
job had been put off until the sales 
force resembled no known or chart- 
able organism. 

Engineers were doing sales work; 
salesmen were doing installation jobs. 
Installation experts were making call- 
backs on service work. Everything 
was in a delightful state of semi-pros- 
perous confusion. And nobody had 
the authority or the courage to say 


Too much order-taking, not enough 
creative selling? Good engineering ap- 


proach, but weak on sales _ follow- 
through? Likeable selling personality. 
but low on sales imagination? Analyze 


your post-war selling problem in terms 

of the job that needs to be done, and 

then decide if you’ve been hiring the 

right “sales type” for your company. The 

three sales situations pictured here, for 

example. require radically different 
ranges of sales talent. 


Photo at right by 
Ewing Galloway 


“Halt! Let's stop right here anc te. 
organize these jobs into a logical, inan- 
ageable, chartable organization, with- 
out the holes and minus the overlap. 
ping and duplication of effort and au- 
thority and responsibility!” 

Then came December 7, 1941-—and 
the orders to change came from the 
outside. The Selective Service Act. 
the conversion to war production, the 
manpower shortage — these forces 
have accomplished in a little over a 
year the kind of a housecleaning that 
many sales managers could not have 
brought about in a lifetime. 

Today, no Sales Manager worthy of 
the title plans to ignore the never-to- 
be-duplicated opportunity to start 
fresh and rebuild according to an ideal 
plan. 

For example, if his company pre- 
viously employed, or will need, tech- 
nical men in selling, the Sales Man- 
ager will need to ask himself three 
questions: 1. Shall I employ an evgi- 
neer and try to train him to sell?— 
or—2. Shall I employ a salesman and 
try to teach him the technical aspects 
of our job?—or—+3. Shall I employ a 
salesman and give him a technical as- 
sistant, or make available a fec/nica 
staff or field man? 

In doing this, it is well to keep in 
mind the fact that, basically, there 
are only six types of salesmen: 

1. The direct-selling, prospect-find- 
ing, customer-getter. 

2. The customer RE-selling, cus- 
tomer-service salesman. 
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3. The direct dealer-jobber-getting, 
distribution-selling salesman. 

4. The dealer RE-selling, dealer- 
servicing salesman. 
5. The technical man; the survey- 
making, product-recommending type 
of man, who can talk to, and sell, 
other technical men. 

6. The dealer-merchandising coun- 
sellor 

Let's briefly examine these six types: 
(Note that we distinguish between 
customer selling and dealer selling; 
between /nitial selling and continuous 
ye-selling and servicing, and between 
the technical man and the sales-man. 
Ihese are important differences to ob- 
serve. ) 


|. The direct-selling, prospect- 
finding, customer-getter. This is the 
self-starter type who sells ideas or 
products in the educational-pioneer- 
ing stage; aggressive; tireless; a good 
canvasser; a man who can beat the 
bushes and /ocate prospects; then turn 
a percentage of these prospects into 
customers. Examples: (a) The sales- 
man who sold automatic refrigeration 
in the old ice-box days. (b) The 
men who sold pre-war air condition- 
ing. (c) The type of man needed to 
sell jallopy planes and helicopters in 
the post-war era. Characteristics: In- 
itiative: ability to sell a new era. 


2. The customer RE-selling, cus- 
tomer-service salesman. The world is 
ull of this type. The first sale hav- 
ing been made, the account opened 
ind established, this fellow keeps the 
business coming. Sometimes called 
(in jobbing lines, for example) the 
pick-up order salesman.’ Usually 
not aggressive; very little sales imag- 


ination. Needs to be punctual, reg- 
ular in his calls; friendly and well- 
liked by his customers; reliable, low- 
pressure. Examples: The mill supply 
salesman. The paper supply salesman. 
Characteristics: Always asks: “Need 
anything today?” 


3. The direct dealer-jobber-get- 
ting, distribution-selling salesman. 
This is the equivalent of the Number 
1 type direct salesman, except that this 
Type 3 man gets dealer and jobber 
distribution instead of selling custom- 
ers direct. Once again, this fellow is 
a self-starter; aggressive; able to find 
his own prospects; capable of selling 
them a new idea, a deal, a franchise, 
a dealership. Example: Any sales- 
man you ever knew who could really 
sell a new deal to dealers. Charac- 
teristics: Knows how to visualize and 
sell the intangible idea of ‘‘future 
volume and profit.’" This type is al- 
ways scarce—and will be worth his 
weight in gold after the war when 
getting new distribution is the big job. 


4. The dealer RE-selling, dealer- 
servicing salesman. This is the equiv- 
alent of the Number 2 type, direct 
salesman, except that this Type 4 man 
sells dealers and jobbers and not con- 
sumers or users. This fellow’s job is 
to keep on calling back, keep his 
weekly welcome warm and keep on 
asking: “Need anything today?” Ex- 
ample: Any jobbing salesman calling 
on retailers. Characteristics: Ability 
to keep friends; low-pressure; lack of 
sales imagination. 


5. The technical man who can 
talk to, and sell, other technical 
men. This is the engineering or other- 
wise technically-trained salesman. 
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Technical men who may not buy, but 
who specify, want to talk to a sales- 
man who speaks their language. Ex- 
amples: The plastic compounds sales- 
man. The new day: electronics sales- 
man. Characteristics: Has a sound 
technical education, plus some practi- 
cal experience. Studies prospects’ 
needs, makes careful surveys of prob- 
lems: sells on technical recommenda- 
tions; or on cost-cutting results. An 
expert at finding problems and using 
his products to solve them. Some- 
times too long on technical back- 
ground, short on sales technique. 


6. The deale r-merchandising 
counsellor. Makes no direct attempt 
to sell. Calls on dealers and jobbers. 
Holds meetings. Helps to train job- 
bers’ and dealers’ sales people. Ad- 
vises on wholesaler and retailer prob- 
lems, such as store layouts; displays; 
special events; store advertising; pric- 
ing practices; credit policies; service 
facilities and policies. Example: The 
General Foods type of retail grocery 
salesman. Characteristics: Wide ex- 
perience in store-keeping; creative 
thinkers; plenty of controlled sales 
imagination; has a store of ideas; 
builds confidence, good-will; gets 
business by helpful counsel, not by 
direct sales effort. 


Examining his pre-war sales force 
in perspective, many a Sales Manager 
will observe that it consisted mostly 
of types 2 and/or 4 men—the per- 
sistent, plugging, but unimaginative 
fellows who called week after week 
and month after month and secured a 
certain quota of orders from the same 
old list of established customers. 

This fellow seldom sold a new cus- 
tomer, or lined up a new dealer—and 
almost never a new jobber! 


“I don’t know why OPA sent me over to revise your price 
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After the war, many companies will 
be unable to regain their pre-war dis- 
tribution if they go back to the old 
type of customer re-selling, customer- 
service type of salesman. That, how- 
ever, is a question which each Sales 
Manager must answer for himself. 

Perhaps you are a Sales Manager 
who, because of limited sales field, or 
small budget allowances, or for other 
reasons, finds himself unable to build 
his sales force along ideal lines. Your 
solution is to seek salesmen who com- 
bine the various talents you require. 
They are difficult to find, but if you 
need only a few, and if you have a 
clear idea of exactly what are your re- 
quirements, and if your management 
will permit you to pay them the com- 
pensation which such combination tal- 
ents will command, then the job of 
finding combination salesmen is not 
impossible. 

The first step is to get a clear pic- 
ture in your own mind of the kind of 
a man you want. Start by analyzing 
your typical pre-war salesman. What 
were the attributes that made a good 
salesman in your business before the 
war? Then note the differences which 
will apply in your post-war selling. 
Out of these observations it will 
be to your advantage to build a pat- 
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tern of the ideal post-war salesman. 

Of course, you can’t build this pat- 
tern entirely without regard to what 
your competitors are going to do. For 
example, if they plan to place in the 
field a full force of aggressive, high- 
powered dealer-getting salesmen, you 
dare not ignore that. Or, if they plan 
to back up their salesmen with a large 
staff of Merchandising Counsellors to 
aid dealers and jobbers better to sell 
and service their line, then you must 
consider this, too. 

Or—in a technical line, for ex- 
ample, if your competitors are going 
to abandon the old-day method of us- 
ing low-pressure technical men as 
salesmen, and plan, instead, to place 
in the field a force of high-powered 
modern salesmen, each accompanied 
by a technical assistant, or having the 
services of a technical staff man, then 
you must consider this development. 
The Sales Manager of a smaller com- 
pany may not be able to match every- 
thing his larger or more sales-minded 
competitors plan to do, but certainly 
he will wish to plan his own strategy 
to include counter-moves within the 
range of his budget or company policy. 
A Sales Manager's personal ingenuity 
often is the only available offset to the 
bigger budget of a competitor. 


If the Sales Manager, in the pre- 
war days, utilized modern techn ques 
in the selection of salesmen, in |ud- 
ing aptitude, ability, vocationa! jn. 
terest, personality and temper. ment 
tests—then he is in a position to 
refer back to the pattern of traits 
which made up a successful pre-war 
salesman in his company. With such 
a standard picture of the ideal sales. 
man, it is comparatively easy to make 
the changes which post-war condi- 
tions suggest—and thus arrive at the 
pattern of the successful post-war 
salesman’s traits. 

If no such accumulation of syste- 
matic background material is avail- 
able, the Sales Manager must build 
his own list of requirements, based 
upon his prior experience, plus his 
best judgment. The factors should 
include, among others: 

Age 

Education (Technical or otherwise) 

Experience 

Success in previous jobs 

Family factors 

Financial factors 

Personality traits 

Character and reputation 

Teachability 

Susceptibility to management 

Initiative 

This does not pretend to be a com- 
plete check list of rating factors, mere- 
ly a few of the ‘‘think-starters.” 

The most universal weakness found 
in pre-war sales organizations was the 
lack of adequate field supervision. 
The astute Sales Manager of today, 
engaged in planning and building his 
post-war sales set-up, will not stop 
until he has provided for proper su- 
pervision of his projected sales staff. 
Under tomorrow's conditions of fierce 
competition, field supervision seems 
likely to take on a new importance. 
To recruit supervisors, train them and 
have them ready for service in the 
field at the moment they will be 
needed, is not an easy task, but cer- 
tainly it is not one to be overlooked. 

An article such as this can give only 
very general suggestions as to the 
sources from which to recruit the post- 
war force of salesmen and supervisors. 


First, of course, Sales Managers 
will turn to that remaining nucleus, 
or perhaps we should call it the ‘‘ter- 
minal morraine’” of the pre-war sales 
force which still remains on the pay- 
roll, although probably employed in 
other duties. 


Second: There are those {ormef 
salesmen who went into the armed 
services and whom the business is ob- 
ligated to re-employ when m stered 
out. The records of these men :hould 
be studied to determine whethe* they 
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other“‘materiel of war. Once accepted as com- 
onplace, paper is recognized today as one 
of war's most essential needs. It packs food 
and medicine for our armed forces, carries 
their shells and ammunition, protects gun 
and plane replacement parts, provides infor- 
mation in army instruction manuals, and sells 
bonds to supply the things our men need. It 
is to assure uninterrupted flow of such neces- 
sities during this emergency, that 
Government today is allocating 


pulp so vital in their manufacture. 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


should be placed back in the same old 
territories, given new territories, or 
utilized as trainers, supervisors, or 
home office assistants. 


Third: In some lines, there is 
available a list of former salesmen of 
your own company, of competitive 
companies and of men_ previously 
working in related lines—which might 
comprise a group worth looking over 
as prospective post-war material. One 
company now is busy distributing a 
short form of a salesman’s application 
as a means of getting a list of names 
of prospective salesmen for their post- 
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war needs. This list is 
‘Manpower Reserve.” 


Fourth: The Sales Manager should 
examine his own organization of non- 
salesmen to determine whether there 
are, amongst the large numbers of war 
workers, men who have had previous 
selling experience, or who have lean- 
ings or talents for sales work. 


Fifth: The systematic process of 
recruiting and hiring the top men in 
colleges and universities can be re- 
sumed after the war. 
needing men 


For companies 


with technical back- 


THE BLADE” 


It might have been the news of opening the Wabash and Erie 
Canal in 1848 .. Or maybe President Lincoln’s election in 1860. 


Or maybe Bill Jones telling his share-the-ride buddy on their 


way to work... 


the Blade.” 


in 1943... ‘It MUST be so.. 


. I saw it in 


For more than 100 years the Blade has been part and parcel of 
the daily life of the people in the good city of Toledo. 


In Toledo homes today—and there is a Blade for every home— 
the evening is not complete without a good look at this paper 
whose name has become a household word. 


And these are homes with money to spend right now, and more 
money being saved for post-war spending on a myriad stored- 


up wants. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
REPRESENTED BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


ONLY 
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A GREAT 


MARKET CAN SUPPORT A GREAT NEWSPAPER 


ground, this 1s an excellent source of 
manpower. Some of the more ma- 


‘ture students majoring in other sub. 


jects will be found good material for 
salesmen, too. 


Sixth: Finally, there is that hetcro- 
geneous group of ‘‘all others’’-—men 
in other war plants, returning service 
men, etc. Only a small percentage of 
this group will be worth considering. 
And an intensive sifting and culling 
procedure is going to be needed to 
separate those worth considering 


Don’t Wait for War to End 


“But, I can’t recruit a sales force 
now,” you may protest. Perhaps not. 
But the Sales Manager who gets in 
mind the pattern of his particular re- 
quirements, and who earnestly begins 
to build a “Manpower Reserve’’ of 
“suspects’’ for post-war sales and su- 
pervisory jobs, may be surprised at the 
headway which can be made. 

The company which is now experi- 
menting with the Post-War Sales Em- 
ployment Application is getting an 
unexpectedly large number of appli 
cations, and the quality and interest 
of many of the applicants is extraor- 
dinarily high. They are finding ex 
perienced sales people in strange oc- 
cupations — employed as expediters, 
foremen, shipping and receiving 
clerks, operating lathes, planers, shap 
ers and grinders; as stock- and tool- 
room attendants; as field and office 
purchasing agents. The very fact that 
this company has made a sincere war- 
time bid for these men’s post-war 
services, even now has predisposed 
dozens of possible salesmen in its fa- 
vor. It already is clear that this ad 
vance effort in building a post-war 
“Manpower Reserve’’ has not been 
thrown away. 

Today, the Sales Manager can build 
an ideal blueprint of his entire post- 
war sales set-up. This should include 
his distribution set-up, his price sched- 
ules and margin allowances; his sales- 
men’s compensation plan and bonus 
schedules; his new territory bound 
aries and a determination of his su 
pervisory points. 


In fact, the Sales Manager's only 
excuses for not building such « plan 
are: 1. He doesn’t have all the facts. 
2. The situation is uncertain and likely 
to change. 

If he lacks certain facts, he can us¢ 


his imagination and play the game of 
“Just Suppose”—and come out mighty 
close to right. If the situation changes, 
well—the plan can be changed, ‘o0— 


and experience proves that a plan can 
be altered much more easily and 
quickly than it can be built from 


scratch. 
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MORE MONEY 


THAN EVER BEFORE 


are spending it 


RIGHT NOW! 


Not next month or the one after... but now 


as fast as they can. 


[They won't wait for your traditional “Fall” adver- 
lising campaign the one that you run “after 
the summer slump.” They're going to market 
spending the money that’s burning their pockets 
... RIGHT NOW. 


You can reach them RIGHT Now, too. 


to work . 


. as they go 
. come home . as they go to spend 

. With TRANSITADS. You can reach them ever) 
day... in selected industrial centers where spend- 
ing power is greatest ... with TRANSITADS, You can 
reach these spenders when you want, too, for there 


are no rigid closing dates with TRANSITADs. 


You can start a hard-hitting Car Card Campaign 
XIGHT Now ,.. keep it rolling as long as you like 
« Cc d 


-.. expand or contract it as conditions change .. . 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE WASHINGTON DES MOINES KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI LOUISVILLE PITTSBURGH NORFOLK DALLAS HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
BIRMING' AM RICHMOND ATLANTA YOUNGSTOWN AKRON SYRACUSE ROCHESTER BUFFALO 
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many industrial earners with 


CHICAGO: 400 N. MICHIGAN AVE * NEW YORK : 366 MADISON AVE. 


? 


move it intact to other markets . 


. all because oft 


TRANSITADS new Flexibility ... new Mobility. You 
can get the jump on those who haven't discovered 
the value of TRANSITADS’ great Striking Power in 
selected industrial markets . . . its tremendous cir- 
culation impAcr on those who have so much spend- 


able income, — RIGHT NOW. 


Let the TRANSITADS salesman show you how you can 
get started with a winning campaign in a medium 
that has no seasonal slump in effectiveness. Let him 
show you how to get the jump... RIGHT NOW. 
Telephone, telegraph or write any TRANSITADS ofhice 
below for information. See how easily you can start 
a Car Card Campaign, where you‘ want to 
RIGHT NOW. 


[TADS Pec 
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Do Housewives Want Grade Labels? 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with the help of Ross-Federal field workers, 


takes the heated grade label controversy to Mrs. Housewife, the 


Supreme Court of any marketing battle, to weigh her knowledge, 


experience and _ attitude. 


You'll 


find the results interesting. 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


N the long run the consumer 
always wins. If she wants the 
A-B-C grade label plan she will 
get it 

But does she want it? Does she 
understand it? Has she sampled it 
through the chain stores? Would she 
continue her present loyalties, or con- 
clude that all A brands were of equal 
quality? If manufacturers want to 
head off the A-B-C agitation, how 
should they approach the housewife ? 

To get the answers to these and 
other questions, SALES MANAGEMENT 
editors sent Ross-Federal field workers 
into 1,020 urban homes last month, 
in sixteen cities.* 

The homes selected were a fair 
cross-section of. the national adver- 
tiser’s potential city market (small 
towns and farms were not included) 
with 48.5% of the interviews among 
housewives in upper-middle homes, 
40.7% lower-middle, and 10.8% low. 


*The interviews were conducted in Ash- 


land, Wis., Baltimore, Baton Rouge, 
Bridgeport, Charlotte, Cleveland, Des 
Moines, Kingston, N. Y., Memphis, 


Minneapolis, New York City, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Spokane, Springfield, 
Mass., Tucson 


A number of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’s well-meaning friends, upon 
learning that we contemplated a field 
study on grade labels, urged us to 
forget the whole thing. “It’s dyna- 
mite,” they said. ‘You'll only antago- 
nize your best subscribers among the 
national advertisers, their agencies, 
the big publishers. They've made up 
their minds on this A-B-C thing, have 
taken a strong stand from which they 
won't budge, no matter what the 
study may reveal. It’s a sleeping dog 
now that Congress has given orders 
to OPA. Let it lie.” 

We thanked our friends, but went 
ahead with the study, on the assump- 
tion—which we are sure is correct— 
that our subscribers want facts, no 
matter how unpalatable they may be, 
and that the A-B-C plan is a sleeping 
dog, not a dead one. 

The grade label controversy up to 
date has been saturated by high de- 
grees of emotionalism and wishful 
thinking on the part of both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents. While 
there is no evidence that any con- 
siderable number of the proponents 
look upon grade labeling as part of a 
sweeping and revolutionary reform 


which would ultimately do away with 


brands and advertising and even 
ptivate enterprise itself, it is unde- 
niably true that this so-called ‘ re- 
form” has been advocated by some 
radicals who would like to change 
many aspects of our social and «co- 
nomic life. Some of them are bitterly 
opposed to advertising. 

From the other side of the fence 
has come considerable vituperative 
language for makers of branded prod- 
ucts—especially from the packers of 
canned goods, their lawyers and a few 
Congressmen. Some of them have 
gone so far as to brand all advocates 
of grade labeling as ‘“Reds’—'Un- 
American” — ‘Subversive.’” These 
sweeping, unfair generalities have 
rubbed many people the wrong way. 

Most consumers are thoroughly 
selfish. They want the best and the 
most for the money. They carry the 
torch only for themselves. On the one 
hand they aren't professional “do- 
gooders”; on the other, they aren't 
going out of their way to feather the 
nest of any manufacturer. 

SALES MANAGEMENT feels that it 
has rendered a public service by going 
to the American Housewife without 
bias or emotionalism, asking her a 
series of revealing questions, none of 
them loaded or leading. The purpose 
—the only purpose—was to calmly 
and objectively study the present 
degree of the housewife’s knowledge 
of grade labels, and her present and 
prospective attitudes about them. 

The respondent was first shown 
this statement: 


"A Federal order has been pro- 


posed which would compel all 
manufacturers of canned foods to 


plan: 


Certain tentative conclusions may be drawn from 
this study among 1,020 housewives of their knowl- 
edge of and attitude toward the A-B-C grade label 


1. They do not understand the meaning of trade 


How Housewives React to A-B-C Labels 


6. If A-B-C labeling were applied to all canned 
goods, six out of every ten women think they would 
continue to believe that their current favorite 
would be highest in quality among the A brands. 


7. Only one woman out of every twenty has re- 


discu 
the 1 
the s 
cuss 


terms such as “fancy” and “extra-standard.” 

2. One woman in every five has noticed A-B-C 
markings as used by certain of the big chains. 

3. Those who have learned the A-B-C gradings in 
the chains now have a more favorable attitude to- 
ward these house brands. 

4. Seven out of every ten women would expect all 
Grade A brands to be of equal quality. 

5. They believe that nationally advertised brands 
are highest in quality. 


ceived information about A-B-C labeling from any 
group, union, club or association. 


8. Assuming that the name of the maker and the 
brand continued to appear on all cans, two-thirds of 
them say they would prefer the A-B-C plan as 
against present labeling or a combination of A-B-C 
and descriptive labeling. 


9. To sum up: there is no great “demand” for the 
A-B-C plan, but it is an idea which could very 
easily be sold to housewives. 
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lopt standard grade labels based 
upon quality specifications for 
eah grade as prepared and 
supervised by the Department of 
Avriculture.” 

Then the Ross Federal interviewer 
told her that the proposed grades 
would be A, B, and C, and that be- 
cause such a ruling would doubtless 
affect her buying, he would like to 
discuss the subject with her. (Most of 
the women expressed keen interest in 
the subject and seemed anxious to dis- 
cuss it. ) 


Fancy—or Extra-Standard 


Packers of canned goods use the 
terms Fancy, Extra-Standard and 
Standard to describe grades which 
correspond roughly to A, B and C. 
The terms are well-known in the trade 
—wholesalers and retailers—and are 
commonly found on dealer invoices. 
To a much lesser degree they appear 
on can labels. Apparently they are an 
example of the descriptive labeling 
which most food manufacturers prefer 
to the A-B-C plan. However, since 
there is so little uniformity in the 
printed descriptions on the labels, and 
since no specific counter-plan to the 
A-B-C method other than the main- 
tenance of the status quo has been 
offered her by the trade, it seems to 
be anybody’s guess as to precisely 
what is meant by ‘“‘descriptive label- 
ing. 

To find out whether trade terms 
mean anything to the housewife, this 
question was asked, “Which do you 
consider to be of highest quality— 
Fancy’ or ‘Extra Standard’ ?” 

The answers reveal a striking lack 
of knowledge. Both terms sound like 
very high quality. The correct answer, 

Fancy” was named by 60.6% of 
housewives in the upper-middle 


TRADE TERMS 
AREN’T UNDERSTOOD 


Which is. highest quality? 


Uitte 


55.8% 


= STANDARD Ti Tike 0% 
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FANCY 


group, 51.6% in the lower-middle, 
50.9% in the low. The grand totals: 


Fancy 55.8 
Extra-Standard 36.0 
Same, or mean nothing a 
Don’t know or don’t remember 6.1 


What do the answers mean? They 
seem to mean that if manufacturers 
hope to win the battle against the 
A-B-C plan (and it isn’t over yet), 
they must get together on the adop- 
tion of uniform descriptions and then 
educate the housewife so that she 
understands them. She doesn’t now. 
Look on grocer’s shelves and you will 
understand why. 


Are A-B-C Labels Noticed? 


A number of chains—most of the 
big ones except Safeway and First 
National—now grade label many of 
their own brands of vegetables and 
fruits. They are their own judges of 
quality: they do not use the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture service. 

Have women noticed these A-B-C 
markings in the chains? The question 
was asked, “Certain chain stores, such 
as A & P, for example, now use the 
A-B-C markings for their own brands 
of canned fruits and vegetables. Have 
you noticed these markings? 

Middle class women are better cus- 
tomers of the chains than poor 
women, and so it is not surprising to 
learn that 22.8% of the upper-middle 
women are familiar with them, as 
against 19.8% for lower-middle and 
14.5% for the lowest economic group. 
The total for 1,020 women is 20.4% 
—or one in every five. 

Those who answered ‘Yes’’—that 
they had noticed the A-B-C labeling 
plan in the chains were asked, “How 
has this changed your attitude toward 
these brands?” 


WOULD PRESENT 
FAVORITES CONTINUE? 


It a number of brands were “A” would 
you continue to believe your present favorite 


highest in quality? 


= TO0R0D- 
NO a ae 


DON'T Know} |” 


Here again the middle class women 
showed greater interest than those 
further down the economic scale. 
Nearly three-quarters of them said 
that these labels had made them more 
favorable toward the brands. 

The totals for the 1,020 women: 


More favorable 71.6% 
Less favorable 0.5 
No change 27.9 


What Does Grade C Mean? 


It is very likely that the A-B-C 
method means something to even the 
uninitiated housewife — particularly 
that A stands for highest quality — 
because she has been conditioned by 
buying Grade A milk and Grade A 
eggs. 

How she would rank Grade C was 
a question which could only be deter- 
mined by giving her a choice of 
checking several statements. 

She was told, “If you should see a 
can marked Grade C, please check the 
statement below which most nearly 
expresses your 0 pinion.” 

Here is how she answered—and as 
there were no significant differences 
between the economic groups, we 
show the totals only: 


Good quality 3.2% 
Fair quality 43.3 
Poor quality 44.1 
Very poor quality 8.0 
Don't know 1.4 


All A’s of Equal Quality? 


Possibly the biggest worry which 
packers of fine-quality products have 
about the A-B-C plan is that con- 
sumers may think that all A brands 
are identical in quality. 

The survey shows that their fears 
are not unfounded. 

Seven out of every ten women do 
think that all A’s are of equal quality. 


THREE ATTITUDES OF HOUSEWIVES 
TOWARD GRADE LABELS 


WHAT PLAN IS BEST? 


If brand names appeared on all cans, 


HUOUOL 
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Ut 


NO 
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PRESENT 
SYSTEM 


COMBI- 
NATION 


SINCE MILLER 1844 


T THEM DOWN 


Miller Employees. « 
In The med FUE 
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Talking Trade-Mark Tickles Employes 


ry XO sell the war effort to its em- 
| ployes, The Miller Co., Meriden, 
Conn., is using a broadcasting bulle- 
tin, the most important part of which 
is the Miller elf, which has been used 
as the company trade-mark since 1844. 
The elf holds at his mouth a loud 
speaker from which he broadcasts 
news, music and timely messages. 
There are not any broadcasts while 
work is going on, all messages being 
given while the workers are coming 
in, leaving, or waiting to go to work. 
When the workers enter in the morn- 
ing, they are greeted with something 
like “Good morning—work safely this 
morning.” Those who over-sleep are 
greeted with “Oh, How I Hate to Get 
Up in the Morning,” which gives a 
good-natured reprimand. 
Announcements are also made of 
various company activities — bowling 
matches, outings; in fact, anything 
that interests the workers. Much of 
the broadcasting is done by the work- 
ers themselves, and all of the broad- 
casts are directed from a central con- 


trol room, equipped with a phono- 
graph system, including popular mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental numbers, 
and a radio system. 

The bulletin board is 18 feet long, 
8 feet high, and has a 10-foot center, 
with a 4-foot panel on each side. 
Panels bear the names of Miller em- 
ployes in the armed forces. The cen- 
ter board, which features the Miller 
elf, also carries posters warring against 
absenteeism, accidents, waste, etc. 

The general result to date has been 
a reduction in absenteeism. Employes 
get to work a little earlier. There are 
fewer tardy workers, and each worker 
has a keener interest in his work and 
in company activities. Using the board 
as a means of broadcasting the news 
of all leisure-hour activities, has given 
each employe a personal interest in 
the broadcasts. 

The board is equipped with a con- 
cealed lighting effect on the central 
panel, so that night workers can en- 
joy the posters and notices as much 
as daytime workers. 


The question asked them was, “Do 
you expect all Grade A brands to be 
of equal quality?” 

Dif- 

Same ferent 

% % 

Upper-Middle 70.9 28.9 
Lower-Middle 71.8 28.2 
Low 66.4 33.6 
All women 70.8 29.2 


Their Favorite Brands Now? 


We wanted to find out whether 
housewives would retain their present 
ideas on which are the highest-quality 
brands if A-B-C labeling became man- 
datory. Granted that it is impossible 
for women to be absolutely sare about 
their future actions, it seemed worth 
while to sound them out, first about 
their present ideas on quality and then 
ask them what they would think of a 
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number of competing brands if they 
had equally high grades. Thinking of 
the future in terms of specific branded 
products should be productive of more 
accurate answers than if the thinking 
is about brands in general. 

The 1,020 housewives were asked 
to tell, for canned tomatoes, canned 
peaches, canned pineapple, canned veg- 
etable soup, and canned tomato soup, 
“What brand of the following is high- 


est in quality, in your estimation?” 


Since no striking differences were 
found between the economic groups, 
we will summarize the answers for the 
largest numerical group in the survey 
—the upper middle class. Percentages 
total to more than 100% because some 
respondents mentioned more than one 
brand in each of the five categories 
surveyed. 


‘doxical answer. 


Canned Tomatoes: 
Del Monte 
Stokely 
Libby 
Red Cross 
S & W 
Monarch 
Maryland Chief 
All other brands 
Do not use—don’t know— 

or home made 
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Canned Pezches: 
Del Monte 
Libby 
Stokely 
Monarch 
S& W 
All other brands 
Don't know—don't use— 
or home made 
Canned Vegetable Soup: 
Campbell 
Heinz 
All other brands 
Don't know—don't use 
or home made 
Canned Tomato Soup: 
Campbell 
Heinz 
All other brands 
Don’t know—don't use— 
or home made 
Canned Pineapple: 
Dole 
Del Monte 
Libby 
Monarch 
S & W 
All other brands 
Don't know—don’'t use 
or home made 


Note that these answers are not 
necessarily indicative of what people 
buy; they were asked which they be- 
lieved to be highest in quality. 


Would They Think So Later? 


After determining their choices as 
to the highest quality, the respondents 
were asked this, “If, ander the A-B-C 
grade label practice, the brands yon 
just mentioned were A, and man) 
competing brands were also A, do you 
think you would continue to believe 
that the former are highest in quality: 

Here again the answers showed no 
striking differences between economic 
groups. 

58.1% of the 1,020 women think 
they would continue to believe that 
present highest quality brands were 
the best; 41.0% said “No” and 9 
women said they were not sure 

At this point in the questioning ot 
the housewives, we have an easily 
understandable but somewhat pafa- 
Asked the general 
question whether they would expect 
all A brands to be of the same quality. 
70.8% answered “Yes,” but when 
asked to think in terms of specific 
branded products most of the women 
reversed themselves. Well over half 
felt sure that they would continue to 
believe, no matter what the alpha 
betical label said, that Del Monte, 
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The WOMAN 
is the 
NAVIGATOR now 


At alone she plots the wartime 
course of the home front... 
avoids questionable merchandise .. . 
plans the daily life of her family so as 
to keep them well-fed, well-housed, 
well-clothed, despite rationing and 
shortages. 

Faced with rising prices, she must 
budget every purchase. Each new 


“regulation poses another problem. 


Today, more than ever, she needs 
reliable advice and information... 
and she gets both from women’s 
Service magazines! 

Never therefore has the Companion 
been so eagerly read by millions of 
women...never has it been so keenly 
appreciated...so completely used! 


THE 


Au « ST ‘S$; 1943 


COMPANION ANSWERS A LOT OF TIMELY 
QUESTIONS IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


For instance: how to prepare attractive “hurry-up” dishes for war workers and 
make ’em say “Ah-h-h-h!” A page that tells the working gal how to groom her- 
self into daisy freshness after the day’s toil. A fashion feature telling her how to 
become her soldier's favorite Pin-Up Girl... An article on penicillin, the 
newest and greatest wonder drug to save lives .. . The article, “How I Wonder 
Where You Are”, tells how American wives and mothers are matching wits with 
military censorship ... An article, “Is Your Son an Army Flier?”, by General 
“Hap” Arnold tells how a boy’s safety is looked after when he’s training to fly. 
Also another distinguished contributor, Ambassador John G. Winant, writes on 
“Women of England,” especially for Companion readers. Companion Poll num- 
ber 10 gives the woman's answer to the question, “How Shall We Treat Our 
Enemies After the War?” 


WOMAN'S HOME 


COMPANION 


\WELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS OF WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


UNDERSTANDING WOMEN IS 


OUR FULL-TIME JOB 
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Dole, Campbell and specific others 
were tops in quality. 

This would seem to mean that if 
grade labeling should become man- 
datory, the combination of a good 
product plus convincing and forceful 
advertising would continue to keep 
the leading brands about where they 
are now. As one woman put it, “My 
boy is a freshman in high school, and 
he and 27 other students averaged 
over 90 in the past school year. Do 
you think for a minute that I believe 
all of the others in that group are as 
smart as my John?” 


Agitation and Education 


Some of the women’s clubs, con- 
sumer services and trade unions have 
favored the A-B-C grade label plan. 
How much influence have they ex- 
erted on the thinking of the average 
housewife ? 

Not much, seems to be the answer. 
Less than one in twenty. 

In answer to.the question, “Have 
you received, through any group, 
union, club or association to which 
you belong, any information about the 


A-B-C plan of grade labels?’ the 


17,000,000 


IN 1942 


112.5% 
INCREASE 


(1940 to 1942) « 


Ferry Fares 


—That’s 
how busy 


we are in 


—a Premium Package of Purchasing Power 


And this package, bulging with an ever-increas- 
ing number of war-prosperous families, can be 
delivered to you via Radio Station WTAR, the 
one Station which contacts and influences the 
vast majority of listeners in the rich Norfolk 
Market. Write for complete information. 


5000 WATTS DAY AND NICHT 


NBC NETWORK 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: EDWARD PETRY & 


(NORFOL 
RGINIA 


co. 
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various responses were as follows: 
Yes 4.7% 
No 92.1 
Newspapers 1 
Radio 
Magazines 
In stores 


Government bulletins 


To Sum Up 


The final question was designed to 
get the housewife to coordinate her 
thinking about A-B-C labels which 
she had been doing during the inter- 
view. 

She was asked, “To sum up, assum- 
ing that the name of the maker and 
the brand appeared on all cans, which 
would you prefer?” 

Here are the answers: 


Upper Lower 
Middle Middle Low 
The A-B-C plan 63.8% 67.2% 72.8% 
The present system 
used by most 
manufacturers 16.4 14.5 13.6 
A combination of 
both on the 
label 19.6 18.1 13.6 
No difference a 2 — 
We think readers will agree that 


the questions were not leading, that 
they were designed only to get the 
respondents to think clearly on the 
subject. If you agree, then you must 
be impressed by the end answer. 

If these calm, objective questions 
lead two out of every three women to 
say that they would prefer the A-B-C 
plan, then think what would happen 
tf powerful groups became active in 
sponsoring the plan. 

The cnly possible conclusion seems 
to be that the A-B-C plan makes sense 
to the housewife, that it would be a 
relatively easy idea to sell it to her. 

Consequently, since the proponents 
are not taking the June Congressional 
action as final, and are planning to 
raise the issue at the next possible op- 
portunity, it is clearly up to manu- 
facturers and associations to do some- 
thing, and quickly. They have a choice 
of (1) convincing the housewife that 
the A-B-C plan will not serve her 
best, or (2) working out some sort of 
a compromise, or (3) eventually hav- 
ing to accept defeat. 


Appoint New Manager 

Universal Match Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., announces the appointme: of 
Philip Bernstein as District Manager 
of their Chicago office. Mr. bern- 
stein will direct the efforts of a staff of 
salesmen covering the Chicago territory. 

For a number of years Mr. Hern- 
stein was vice-president and sales 
manager of Meyer Both Co., Chics, 
and more recently was vice-presicnt 
of Bozell & Jacobs Advert ising 
Agency, also in Chicago. 
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The most-crowded room in the Northwest 


OST crowded with excitement, dramatic wallop, 
M and experience—19 years of experience in see- 
ing and knowing and being part of the news. 

The “‘most crowded room” is the WCCO News 
Room. Yet it’s a new room. And spacious. 

Northwest folks— almost 4,000,000 of them in 139 
counties—have for 19 years leaned heavily on WCCO 
for advice, counsel, information, entertainment and 
news. News has always been up in the forefront of 
our activities. As news grew more and more impor- 
tant, the WCCO news staff grew. Grew so large that 
we needed more space and more facilities. Hence the 
WCCO News Room — the largest, the most complete 
in Northwest radio. 

That’s only fair. For the WCCO News Staff is also 
the largest and the most complete in Northwest radio. 
Eleven staff men are authorities in their fields. Men 
like John Raleigh who came to WCCO from the Far 


Good Neighbor to the Northwest 


East, where he was CBS staff correspondent; like 
Larry Haeg, farm news editor, who operates a 148-acre 
farm, between turns as a State Legislator; like Cedric 
Adams (10 years on WCCO) whose current Hooper 
rating for his nightly 10 o’clock newscast is 25.4. 
Eleven men who know the news and know the Northwest. 

When next you see a survey of radio listening in the 
Northwest, information like this about WCCO news 
coverage will help explain the complete dominance of 
WCCO in the Northwest. 
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McKesson Offers Druggists a Hand 
In Training Green Sales Help 


They’re young, they’re awkward, and most of them have never sold 


voods before. They’re the youngsters now behind retail counters. 


Store managers have no time to train them. Now an old-line drug 


house comes to the rescue of its dealers with a training manual. 


BY 


ITH a 64- page booklet, 

“Your New Position as a 

Drug Clerk,” McKesson & 

Robbins, Inc., has tackled 
the wartime “help’’ problems of 32,- 
000 of the Nation’s drug stores. 

The program has been carefully de- 
veloped to improve sales methods and 
sales volume in these stores .. . and 
to increase the retailers’ appreciation 
of this 110-year-old company. 
McKesson’s business in drug and 

liquor products now totals more than 
$200,000,000 a year. Its civilian busi- 
ness in the first half of 1943 was 
considerably greater than in the same 
period of 1942. McKesson has a 
great and growing stake in the ability 
of the retail druggists to weather the 
storms of war. 


Retailers Stumped for Help 


The changes which war has forced 
on its Own organization, explained L. 
M. Van Riper, vice-president in 
charge of advertising, who supervises 
the retail clerk training program, em- 
phasized the need for this work. 

Of 7,000 employes in its Bridge- 
port plant, New York headquarters 
and 65 wholesale branches, 1,115 are 
now in war service. Many more have 
gone into other Government services 
and defense plants. Employe turn- 
over now is several times normal. 

“We used to train young men two 
years before letting them ‘pick an or- 
der,’ as it went through the plant on 
a conveyor,’ Mr. Van Riper said. 
“Now we must train men—and wom- 
en—for this work almost overnight. 
We are taking salesmen off the road 
several days a week to fill orders.” 

Since 1833, McKesson has been 
through several wars, and has acquired 
the experience and adaptability to 
meet a lot of problems. 

Many individual retailers, however, 
are stumped. Normally, they have, 
on the average, two or three clerks. 
It has taken the store owner two or 
three years to train each clerk to know 
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customers, products and policies. (An 
ordinary drug store carries 8,000 to 
10,000 items.) 

Whenever a clerk leaves, the ex- 
perienced help is reduced by one-half 
or one-third. This situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that cus- 
tomers have more money to spend, and 
drug store business generally is grow- 
ing, but clerks also must take more 
time to explain such things as short- 
ages and substitutes. 

Many stores, all over the country 
are now forced to close down several 
hours a day in order to fill stocks, 
clean floors, wash dishes, etc. 

Drug store owners have never had 
a 40-hour week. They've kept going 
early and late. Recently, in some sec- 
tions, they decided to close at 10 P.M. 
But many, especially in small towns, 
are still called after hours. 

There's a shortage of pharmacists, 
as well as salesmen. ~ Pharmacy re- 
quires a four-year college course, and 
the laws of most states require that a 
drug store cannot be kept open unless 


A training tool with sales objectives: 


(left) presents a copy of “Your New Position As a Drug Clerk” to a new 


a registered pharmacist is on the job, 
McKesson could not create new 
pharmacists for the retailers, but it has 
begun to lighten their burden by help. 
ing the’ clerks to become better sales 
people. (And in the process, the 
store owners themselves are picking 
up some new pointers on selling. ) 

“We felt,” Mr. Van Riper ex. 
plained, ‘that if we could put into 
the hands of these young people a pic- 
ture of their jobs and opportunities, 
we could be of service to our indus- 
try.” 

“Your New Position as a Drug 
Clerk’ was prepared for McKesson 
& "Robbins by Theodore N. Beckman, 
professor of business organization, 
Ohio State University, and Edward E. 
Garrison, instructor in marketing, 
University of Tennessee. In it the 
answers to the young clerks’ problems 
are presented in simple, easy-to-read, 
complete and interesting form. 

The booklet was introduced as en- 
tirely a McKesson activity. If the pro- 
gram clicks, however, it will be ex- 
tended later to other wholesalers car- 
rying McKesson drug products. 

In the July 20 issue of McKesson 
Advertising News, a news-letter, Mr. 
Van Riper outlined the plan to chief 
house executives and merchandising 
managers of the 65 McKesson whole- 
sale houses. Copies of the booklet 
were sent to each of these executives. 

They were asked to “have your 
merchandisers read it carefully to find 
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while his boss, Mr. Druggist, looks on. The booklet is a good-will genere!or- 
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From Taft to FDR; from Kuibyshev to“K” Street... 


I" ALMOsT as if Edward Folliard 
carried a mike with him on his 
“beat,” so arrestingly vivid is his 
reporting of the news. His WTOP 
shows (Monday through Saturday 
-6:00-6:10 PM.)* are not only 
comprehensive analyses of world 
affairs. but also on-the-spot, eye- 
Witness accounts of Washington 
aflairs—of everything that makes 
headlines in this hub-city of a war- 
ring world. 

Folliard (for many years on the 
Washinvton Post) knows Washing- 
ton. He has seen every inauguration 


since ‘laft’s; he has covered almost 


every important event here for 21 
years. His beats have run the gamut 
from the police courts to the White 
House. 

And Washington knows Folliard. 
Of all the first-rate newscasters and 
analysts whose broadcasts originate 
in the capital, he’s the only one who 
was born and raised in Washington. 
He has a knowledge of capital affairs 
based on a lifetime of Washington 
experience. 

With Edward Folliard keeping 
the local situation well in hand, and 
the world-wide staff of CBS corre- 


spondents reporting from far-flung 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


points, it’s not surprising that W TOP 
is TOP in news—as it is in all-around 
programs in Washington, too! That 
bluntly explains why there are more 
advertising dollars now invested in 
WTOP than in any other radio sta- 


tion in the nation’s capitol. 


*Now available for sponsorship. 


Ask us or Radio Sales. 


WASHINGTON'S 
$0,000 Watt Station 


out what it’s all about.” Then they 
should “'select those drug store pro- 
prietors who are employing new peo- 
ple and instruct your merchandisers 
to present one of these booklets to 
such proprietors, properly inscribing 
the druggist’s name and autographing 
the book in his presence, and request- 
ing the druggist to read it.” 

The merchandiser should then get 
the druggist’s permission to present 
copies to new clerks. ‘‘The next step 
is to make the presentation to the new 
clerk in as personal a manner as pos- 
sible, and suggest that he or she will 


obtain much valuable information 
from it.” This personal contact with 
the new clerks will “generate good- 
will for your house.” 

On July 30, Mr. Van Riper sent a 
copy of the book with a letter to the 
sales manager of each of 1,200 sup- 
pliers of McKesson wholesale houses. 
These, of course, are a ‘““Who’s Who” 
of the entire drug manufacturing. in- 
dustry. 

“Retailers in all lines of business 
are looking with longing eyes at the 
volume presently enjoyed by drug 
stores,” the letter said. ‘It, there- 


Here’s Vigorous 


Healthy Growth 


San Antonio’s civilian population in- 
creased 22.3% between April 1, 1940 
and March 1, 1943. That’s vigorous 


growth! 


It’s also healthy—for San Antonio is 
ONE of the SIX metropolitan counties 
in the ENTIRE United States listed by 
the Census Bureau, in a survey released 
Jan. 15, 1943, as having the most rapid 
wartime growth and the BEST postwar 
prospects of retaining its growth! 


The latest C. E. Hooper Listening Index 
shows that more of the 
population, both old and new, listen 
regularly to WOAIT than all other sta- 
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THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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fore, becomes more important ‘han 
ever that the druggist conduct his 
business in such a way that he will 
continue to be of real service to his 
community. That means, among other 
things that his sales clerks mus’ be 
educated and that they must continue 
to conduct themselves in a fitting 
manner as pharmacists’ assistants. It 
is in this job of education that we 
hope the new booklet will be of some 
service. 

In an introduction, McKesson tells 
the sales clerk how to read and use 
the booklet—suggesting that it be 
read through at one sitting and ‘then 
reread from time to time. Better still, 
read and study one section at a time 
and then attempt to put it into prac. 
tice.” 

The seven chapters cover “Your 
Duties and Responsibilities; “For- 
mula for Successful Salesmanship;” 
“The Selling Process from A to Z;” 
“A Few Profit-Making Techniques;” 
“Receiving, Checking and Marking 
Merchandise;” “Store Maintenance 
and Housekeeping,” and “What 
About Your Future?” 


Duties Are Outlined 


Under duties and responsibilities,” 
the booklet cites the clerk’s part in the 
war program, in getting customers to 
use fewer store services, such as de- 
livery, to take their change in War 
Stamps, and to plan purchases more 
intelligently, etc. The clerk is urged 
to learn precisely what his duties are; 
to practice them under guidance be- 
fore starting on his own, and to be 
sure to ask questions when necessary. 
General duties of salesclerks to cus- 
tomers, employer, fellow employes, 
“your occupation” and “yourself” are 
then outlined. These range from be- 
ing courteous and conscientious to be- 
lief in “yourself, your merchandise, 
and your employer.” 

Although clerks must perform 
many non-selling functions, such as 
receiving, checking and marking mer- 
chandise, and “housekeeping,” most 
of their time is engaged in selling. A 
first precept of selling is “know your 
merchandise.”’ 

Under “Formula for Successful 
Selling,” McKesson emphasizes that 
“the impression your customers get 
of your store is through their contact 
with you.” Charles M. Schwab 1s 
quoted to the effect that successful 
salesmanship is “selling goods that 
won't come back to customers who 
will.” 

The new clerks are advised to 
“know your customer.” They are told 
that selling is based on custome's de- 
sires; that among human desires are 
“self-preservation, money-saving, ‘ime: 
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“!'m staking my claim in New York City” 


When it comes to planning for the future, New Yorkers seem to have 
an edge. Just the size of the city guarantees stability The variety of 
its industries makes for continued prosperity Its population is a vast 
store of labor. Its area offers plenty of room for expansion. 

But above all, New Yorkers have the advantage that comes from 
mutual cooperation. They have discovered the interdependence of 
local industries. Businessmen have learned to work together, to create 
new markets for waning industries, to solve the problems of individuals 
before they affect whole groups. 

3622 new industrial establishments started up ir this city last year! 
And business is better this year than last! We urge you to consider the 
advantage of moving to New York and sharing in our growth. For 
The New York Times believes firmly in the future of New York City 
It expects to be active in making it a great future. Let us put you in 
touch with men who, with full cooperation of City Departments and 
of a unique group of leading businessmen, can tell you what this city 
has to offer to you, your business and your employees. Simply write 
to the Publisher, 235 West 43rd Street. 


The New Pork Gimes _, 
a 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" iY : 


AUGUST 15, 1943 
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and labor saving, hunger, companion- 
ship, love of the opposite sex, pos- 
session, health, pride and imitation.” 
The clerks are urged to utilize these 
buying motives in selling. 

To do this effectively, they should, 
first, “know your merchandise,’ and 
intelligently apply this knowledge. 
They should know the features, spe- 
cial appeals and uses of products, how 
it can best be presented to specific 
customers, and with what other pro- 
ducts it may be suggested. Labels on 
packages, circulars that come with 
them, manufacturers’ advertising 


GRAND 


Gre 


As a further important con- 
tribution to the war effort, 
thousands of furniture makers 
in fifteen leading Grand Rapids 
furniture factories are now 
busily engaged in the manu- 
facture of military gliders. 
Wing assemblies and plane 
parts are also being made for 
the Curtiss Caravan, America’s 
largest cargo plane, and for 
the famous Bell Airacobra 
fighter plane. 


Grand Rapids, always a 
major Michigan Market, takes 
on new appeal for sales plan- 
ners. Within its retail trading 
zone, Michigan’s second larg- 
est city has a population of 


Carves New Future 


A BOOTH Michigan MARKET 


should be studied for this purpose. 
In the chapter on ‘The Selling Pro- 
cess,’ the clerk is told how to ap- 
proach customers. He should greet 
them as if he were ‘receiving guests 
at his home.’” He should approach 
promptly and cheerfully, with a spe- 
cific suggestion or question. Rules 
are presented for demonstrating mer- 
chandise, and methods outlined for 
meeting objections tactfully, and for 
closing the sale. Two pages illustrate 
how to wrap packages properly. 
Under “A Few Profit-Making Tech- 
niques” are such factors as ‘‘sugges- 


RAPIDS 
in the Sky! 
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almost half a million. With its 
new industrial developments, 
it is a busy, well-employed 
market! 

The Grand Rapids Press, 
covers this big market prac- 
tically home-by-home. 


For further facts, call Dan 
A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City, or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


PAPERS 
soo Miley . Flint Journal 


Saginaw New* 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 


tion selling,” “the concentration saie,” 
“the companion sale,” ‘the ‘trade-up’ 
sale,” etc. Selling during rush hours 
obviously is different from that during 
quieter periods, and is covered sepa- 
rately, as is also the problem of han- 
dling more than one customer at a 
time. 

Of wartime importance is “‘alter- 
nate or replacement selling.” The 
booklet suggests that the clerk say; 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Chandler, that be- 
cause of delay in deliveries we do not 
have that article, but I have three 
others here that you might use in the 
meantime. Take X brand, for ex- 
ample, it has this feature, and that fea- 
ture, etc.” 

The final chapter concerns “your 
future.”” Drug store retailing, it is 
emphasized, offers “an excellent Op- 
portunity for success. But whether 
you succeed or not depends entirely 
en you.” Among advantages listed 
fer it are: 


Stress Advantages of Field 


“No other occupation calls for such 
a wide range of abilities and offers so 
many opportunities to unskilled, or 
skilled, part-time, or full-time em- 
ployes. . . . You do not have to go 
miles away to find a position in drug 
store retailing;’’ but, once obtained, 
“you can use this knowledge to obtain 
work in drug stores throughout the 
country.”” . . . Compared with other 
occupations, “drug store salesmanship 
is well paid. . . . Employment is stable 
and during depression pericds employ- 
ment is more certain in drug retailing 
than in other lines of business.” The 
work also is varied and not monoto- 
nous; offers the opportunity to meet a 
lot of people, and gives the clerks 
“satisfaction . . . from helping cus- 
tomers to find the solution to their 
wants and needs.” 

The ambitious clerk may become a 
store manager or get professional 
training and become a_ pharmacist. 
Ultimately he may own a drug store. 

Finally, the clerk is told how to 
keep his health and appearance; how 
to develop constructive mental attt- 
tudes; how to “test and rate your- 
self,” and how to ‘keep up and look 
ahead.” ““Remember,”’ the booklet con- 
cludes, that ‘“‘your rewards, both tan- 
gible and and intangible, come in di- 
rect proportion to your efforts. Your 
future. both immediate and ultimate, 
is truly now in your own hands 

Except for the presentation line on 
the frontispiece, written by hanc to 
the individual clerk from the indi- 
vidual ‘representative of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc.,” and the comp:nys 
trade-mark on the fourth cover. the 


booklet carries no advertising. 
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Be cost *35.000 to 
get this man a job 


If big business did 
not put up the $35, 
000 which is the cost 
of a portable derrick, 


, 2 te # 5% Mike, a “well-puller,” 
er ve 8 a? Lo would not be earning 
4.5" i ae $1.10 an hour, Such 


6 mony set oe ot 9, mer any . 


TNTON OFL COMPANY 


or CALEPORNEA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 1S SREE ENTERPRISE 


facts as these, placed 
before the public in 
Union Oil advertising, 
are creating a_ better 
understanding of big 
business on the part of 
the man in the street. 


Union Oil Advertising Interprets 
“Big Business” to the Public 


The man in the street thinks big business is “too big,” and that it 


“makes too much money.” Current newspaper copy sponsored by 


Union Oil tackles these two conceptions—with figures and facts. 


HEN the general idea of 
public relations was boiled 
down to things on the mind 
of the man in the street, 
Reese Taylor, president of the Union 
Oil Company of California, decided 
that two points summed it all up: 

1. The man in the street thinks 
such companies make too much 
money 

2. And that they are too big. 

So, eliminating all the optimism, 
and promise for the future, and ser- 
mons on service, Mr. Taylor held his 
campaign in Pacific Coast newspapers 
to brass tacks on those two points. 

The first ad dealt with that old 
standby, the company’s balance sheet. 
Instead of explaining assets and lia- 
bilities the copy broke down profits, 
iN picture-paragraphs. In 1942, each 
one of Union’s 31,652 stockholders, 
one in ten an employe, got only 
$147.72 in dividends, leaving $27.52 
cach in the business. Total net profit 
was only 3.8% on money invested, 
though 23% more products were sold. 

Tha: year, net earnings were down 


Au. i'ST 15, 1943 


11%. Why? Well, taxes were $695 
per stockholder. And wages — em- 
ployes were paid $20,707,000 more. 
And the Japs—$4,000,000 lost in one 
tanker torpedoed, and extra expense 
for war protection of plant, war risk 
insurance, and so on. 

However, gasoline deliveries to the 
Government were up 104%, fuel oil 
to the Navy up 162%—and around 
2,550 Union Oil men went off to war. 

In dealing with bigness, no apolo- 
gies are made. It is frankly put into 
figures, and the man in the street is 
left to decide for himself how big 
jobs can be done without big organ- 
ization. 

For example, ‘How to drill an oil 
well for $2.08.” 

In 1895, when the company was 
formed by nine men who pooled their 
savings, an oil well could be financed 
by little people—it went down only 
about 1,200 feet, cost around $2,500. 

Today, the average Union well 
goes down 13,000 feet, costs $65,888, 
and may prove a “duster.” Not many 
individuals can gamble money with 


blue chips of that kind. But to a large 
company like Union, the cost of drill- 
ing a well is only $2.08 per stock- 
holder. Bigness of that kind is needed 
to own refineries, pipelines, tankers. 

One dry well drilled by Union in 
1941 went down 12,396 feet, cost 
$146,610, and was abandoned because 
small fossil shells, the size of a speck 
of dust, showed no incentive for go- 
ing further. Such a “‘duster’’ would 
have thrown little business into bank- 
ruptcy, but instead cost each Union 
stockholder only $4.63. Out of 169 
exploratory wells drilled by the Cali- 
fornia oil industry in 1941, only 5 
proved of any importance. But those 
5 wells paid for all the dry ones. 

Everybody has heard of 100 octane 
gasoline for war. In 1937 it cost $25 
a gallon, and not enough was refined 
to keep one squadron of fighter 
planes in combat. Today, 100 octane 
costs 1314c a gallon, we have an 
abundance for our Allies, as well as 
our own air forces—and it was de- 
veloped by oil companies, without 
Government subsidy, in competition, 
to beat each other in making better 
gas for motorists. Manifestly, not a 
job for little people. 

Another ad took apart the job of 
one Union Oil employe — Mike, a 
“well-puller.”” Without tools, Mike 
is just another guy with two hands. 
With the latest type of portable der- 
rick, rolled around on a huge motor- 
truck, Mike can pull the drilling tools 
out of a two-mile well. 

Mike gets $1.10 an hour for that. 
The portable derrick cost $35,000. So, 
the company had to invest that amount 
before Mike had his job. And cur- 
iously, $35,696 is the investment for 
every Union Oil employe. Of course, 
a stenographer needs only a $60 type- 
writer. But it takes $4,000,000 to 
keep 25 refinery still-men at work. 
Without the refinery investment—no 
letters to write! 

The campaign is intended to be a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. The man in the 
street gets facts, and thinks it over 
for himself. In each ad, Mr. Taylor 
invites suggestions and criticisms, and 
he is getting them—plenty! Surpris- 
ingly, the letters showing hostility to a 
big company are very few, mostly 
anonymous postal cards, definitely on 
the crackpot side. The man in the 
street who writes, approves of the 
simple presentation of facts showing 
that the American way of life rests on 
the fifth freedom of free enter- 
prise, and says he understands how, 
to do a present-day production job, 
the money and abilities of many peo- 
ple must be pooled. Unless such jobs 
are done collectively, they cannot be 
done at all. 
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Daytime Show 


(SEE HOOPER) 
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PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
Netional Sales Representative — 


Notes of a Vacationist 


_ |clusion that you will go away 


VIRGINIA Hot SPRINGS 
August 1, 1943 
| The debate with your conscience on 
| what to do about your vacation in this 
| war year. The argument for the de- 
fense: That you will come unglued if 


; |you don’t get away from the heat and 


|clangor of the city. The foregone con- 
|the question now being Where? The 
recollection of The Homestead at Vir- 
ginia Hot Springs . . . that century- 
and-a-half-old estate set in a ring of 
the Alleghanies, whose broad terraces 
had felt the footfall of such worthies 
as Thomas Jefferson. The Homestead, 
| which you had seen under heavy con- 
voy two years ago when the A.A.A.A. 
had convened there. The thought that 
| now there would be no meetings and, 
ergo, a fig for the advertising business 
and its posturings . . . for two weeks 
anyhow. 


* * * 


The big news out of OPA that 
holders of ‘A’ cards may use the car 
for one round-trip vacation. The 
thoughts of your hydramatic pining 
away in the garage for lack of exer- 
cise. The bright prospect of skimming 
along the Skyline Drive again, with- 
out flouting the war-effort. And then 
the anticlimax to the OPA directive: 
Provided there are no other adequate 
means of transportation.” The puckish 
notion that this limits vacations-by- 
automobile to such places as Kiska, 
Attu, Martinique, and the mandated 
islands of Etaoin Shrdlu . . . the alter- 
native being the railroads, who say it 
'is okay to travel “in the middle of 
the week.” The long wait in line at 
the ticket-wicket for reservations. The 
'thought that maybe you should stay 
home this year after all. 

. e @ 

The day of departure rolling 
around. The taxi to the station and 
fears for that bicipital tendon as you 
heft the 5 man-eating bags. The 
through-car to Covington, Va. The 
hour's holdover in Washington, where 
the Union Station literally boils with 
humanity and the traditional tropic 
heat of the capital. The air-condi- 
tioned Pullman, an oasis after your 
sortie into the station for a newspaper. 


The excellent meal served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, which takes over 
at Washington for points south. The 
courtesy ot the train-men, a pleasant 
shock to a northern commuter. The 
empty seats on the Pullman to ease 
your conscience. The old chap across 
the aisle, making time with a girl who 
is getting off at Charlottesville. “I'll 
tell my wife I had this nice visit with 
you.” Will he? The 45-minute wait 
there for a troop-train to pass. Then, 
Covington, Virginia, and a private 
car along mountain-roads the remain- 
ing 17 miles to Hot Springs. 
* * * 


The arrival at The Homestead at 
1:30 in the morning, amid such peace 
and seclusion that the silence shrieks. 
“Mac,” the bellman, telling you so/to 
voce (in deference to sleeping guests) 
that he will be your personal valet .. . 
a nice gesture any way. The beds, so 
deep and squshy, reminding you of 
those at London’s May Fair Hotel 
before the blitz. You wonder what, if 
anything, may be left of the May Fair 
and lovely Berkeley Square. You leave 
a call for 8:30 and succumb without 
a struggle to the anaesthesia of the 
Alleghanies . . . the most breathable 
air your ample English nose has ever 
sampled this side of the Jungfrau. 

x * x 

Breakfast over, you step out of 
doors to drink-in the compelling 
beauty of the place. On every side, 
cool and leafy greenery. The deep- 
woods tang of moist evergreens. Sugat 
maples as old as the nation. Moun- 
tains shoving their shoulders into the 
sky. At dusk, an overall pattern of 
lavender and gold and _ olive-green 
. . . Nature in Technicolor! Springs 
gurgling warm water minute by 
minute, century by century. Some with 
sulphur, some with magnesia. The 
village, consisting of a single street 
with stores, stables, garages, a post: 
office, a railway-terminal, complete 
with turntable. 

* * 

The magnificent golf-course The 
en tout cas tennis-courts. The bow! ing 
green. All suggesting labor of « sott. 
You engage a surrey, a driver, nd a 
pair of horses for a look at the Vir 
ginia countryside. The creak o! haf- 
ness and squeak of singletree, f: iliat 
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sounds of your boyhood. The mile- 
long walk by a mountain-stream that 
cascades coolly over moss-matted 
rocks, to roar like riptide at the bot- 
tom. Air-conditioning by Nature, you 
tell yourself, for here is the coolness 
of a cave... sanctuary from the stare 
of 2 copper sun. The felled trees flung 
across the little stream . . . primitive 
man’s bridges. The wear and tear on 
muscles softened by the sedentary life 
of the city. The welcome surrey loom- 
ing at trail’s end, waiting to take a 
load off your aging arches. The movies 
after dinner, right in the hotel .. . 
“Stage-Door Canteen” one night and 
“Bataan” the next, with no restric- 
tions on smoking . . . a doubtful 
privilege. The smart shops off the 
main corridor to the dining-room, and 


the miniature stock-exchange. 
x «&£ € ‘ 


The New York and Philadelphia 
newspapers dated “‘yesterday,” but a 
friendly sight. The mail forwarded 
by SM, reminding you that columns 
do not take vacations. The note from 
Howard Medholdt, instructor at the 
Poor Richard Club's Charles Morris 
Price School of Advertising, reading: 
“If your column has a Golden Bantam 
award, this slogan for Minute-Rub 
should give me at least one leg on the 
trophy: ‘Greater rub hath no man.’” 
The tear-sheet showing Henry Kaiser 
and a notation by Troy Carmichael: 
“Thank God, we have Kaiser on our 
side in this war.” The clipping of a 
White Horse Scotch advertisement 
from Irv Pierce, commenting on the 
line, “And every bottle has won a 
battle to get here,” to the effect that 
maybe that’s why they call them battle- 
scarred—or is it bottle-scarred-—vet- 
erans. A letter from George Le Deli 
asking if a man who donates 5 pints 
of blood to the Red Cross may be 
called a ““Plasmaster.’’ The note from 
Mort Friedman, reading: “Fr 
Heaven's sake, let’s get this over with. 
Why not call them MARE-eens and 
let em carry horse-pistols? And teach 
em to shoot the Japzis in ‘colt’ blood. 
The only alternative we can offer is 
Sobmarines. But, confidentially, that 
sinks. Changing the subject, wonder 
if Winchell has nerve enough to men- 
tion Italian Bomb on his Jergens pro- 
gram. And, now that a few have been 
dropped in the right place, whatsa- 


matta with ‘Keep the Rome Fires 
Burn ing’ ?”* 


* * * 


So. vacations come and_ vacations 
0. '' takes but little argument to 
fationalize them as rechargers of one’s 
physi al and mental batteries for an- 
other 50 weeks of toil on the home- 
'ront. And nothing is more calculated 
to ta:e the irk out of work. 

—T. Harry THOMPSON 


AucustT 15, 1943 
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THE THIRD RECOGNITION IN RECENT MONTHS 


One of the medals of honor for distinguished jour- 
nalistic service presented annually by the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism has been received 
this year by The Christian Science Monitor. Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, dean of the School of Journalism, in 
making the award said, “For fulfillment of the difficult 
assignment given to it by its Founder, Mary Baker 
Eddy, ‘to injure no man, but to bless all mankind.’ For 
achieving, during its thirty-five years, a world-wide 
breadth of view and an international coverage of news 
which causes it to be regarded as one of the great 
newspapers which ‘mirror the world.’ ” 


w 


Two other awards received by the Monitor in recent 
months were the Maria Moors Cabot Prize for advanc- 
ing friendship and understanding in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the F. Wayland Ayer Cup for 
excellence in typography, make-up and presswork. 


The Christian Science Monitor is published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society, One, Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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“Editorial 


n 99 


Advertising 


Wartime Voice of Leadership 


“RB Y ADOPTING the essence of the editorial for- 
. it has been possible to give adver- 


mula.. 


tisements a quotability, a believability, a power 
to initiate feeling, thought and action, which 
previously had been reserved for editorials and 


editorial features alone.” 


In the midst of war-bred doubt and uncer- 
tainty—and conflicting thoughts and feelings— 
there recently appeared newspaper advertise- 
ments by the United States Rubber Company, 
General Motors, Eastern Air Lines and 
Chevrolet. 


Because these advertisements had a believ- 
ability and quotability beyond all precedent, 
they crystallized America’s thinking and spurred 
to patriotic action. To describe their effective- 
ness a new term was coined: “Editorial Adver- 
tising.” 


This new force in wartime advertising is built 
upon a new conception of industry’s obligations 
and influence in the American scene. It is the 
application of straight thinking to the larger 
issues of national welfare which concern both 
manufacturer and consumer. Its potency is in 
its truth, simplicity and sincerity, whether the 
message be factual or inspirational. 


In such advertisements as “I Want to 
Preach a Sermon” the public heard over- 


t} 


tones of Valley Forge, and felt the 
pulse beat of America. In_straight- 
from-the-shoulder advertisements on 
the critical rubber, war production 
and transportation situation, the public 
found ungarnished facts and practical 
suggestions. Thousands of letters and 
telegrams, scores of newspaper edi- 
torials—yes, even sermons from the 
pulpit—commented on these advertise- 
ments in grateful acknowledgment. 


“Editorial Advertising” strikes the right note 
—with overtones. It is building a reservoir of 
good-will for the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, General Motors, Eastern Air Lines, 
Chevrolet and other national institutions. It 
is, so far, the most convincing note in wartime 
advertising—fulfilling the peculiar needs of un- 
usual times. 


Advertising—like industry—has faced the ne- 
cessity of “conversion” for war. And as in the 
case of industrial production we can look to 
those who have proved best able to adapt their 
methods to the new requirements, to take a 
corresponding leadership in “re-conversion” to 
the post-war tasks of merchandising and sales. 

7 7 7 
What the United States Rubber Company dis- 
covered about the public interest in “Editorial 
Advertising” is told in a booklet recently 
issued by the Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy. 
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WIN-THE-WAR ADVERTISING MUST BE TREBLED 


The two-fold goal of the War Advertising Council for These ads were grouped under six themes: 
the coming year Is: 


ruture-what will be available after Victory. 


|. One-third of all advertising space devoted INSPIRATIONAL—morale building. 
exclusively to war messages. STRAIGHT PRODUCT-goods for sale now. 
2. A war message in every ad. PRODUCT WITH WAR SLANT-for sale now, but built 
around war. 


A study of 3,861 ads of one-half page or larger, appearing WAR PRODUCTION—how the advertiser is building or 


converting to help win the war. 


in 15 leading mass circulation magazines during the first 
three months of the year shows that we were then well CONSERVATION-how to save, or make last, 
below the half-way point of the wanted one-third of all products and materials. 


advertising space. 


Of these themes, only Inspirational and Conservation 


completely meet today’s needs for win-the-war adver- 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


tising as outlined by the Council. In the January-March 


period they represented 12.4% of all ads analyzed. 


Chart shows how advertisers used 
their space, together with the | 
ratio figure showing compari- 
sons with a similar study covering 
October-December ads— with 
the latter base being, 100. 


As merchandise becomes more 
scarce, and as advertisers co- 
operate more fully in carrying 
out government war objectives, 
the percentage of straight- . 
product advertising will diminish 
still further: 


Many of the straight product 


and product with a war slant ads 


met one of the War Advertising 
Council’s goals of devoting 
some of the space to a war 
message such as “Buy More 
War Bonds,” but .colléctively 
they fell far short of the other 
Council goal of “one-third of all 


advertising space devoted 


exclusively to war messages.” 


Let's not be guilty of “too little and too late.” 
Consult the War Advertising Council now for 

or details of their plan for unified advertising effort 
Source: Divisign of magazine advertising space from “ Quarterly Readership te help win the war. 


2urvey of Magazine Advertising; the Association of National Advertisers 


How popular is your product? 


A manufacturer can trace his gain in busi- 
ness to two causes or a combination of the 
two. Either he gains by making inroads on 
his competition (Chart 1) ...or he gains 
with the market while maintaining the 
same share of the market. (Chart 2) ...A 


loss in business can be similarly analyzed. 


By studying the buying habits of wage 
earner families as shown in Modern Maga- 
zines “13th Survey of Beauty” and “8th 
Survey of Homemaking,” manufacturers 
can get a complete trend picture of the 
position of their products, and those of 


their competitors, over a period of years. 
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Modern Screen e Sereen Romances ae Modern Romances 


PUBLISHED BY DELL PUBLISHING CO. INC., 149 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Reserve your copies by calling or writing Paul Adams 


MAYBE MALES DON’T NEED BEAUTIFYING 


Back in 1929 the average American male was a cocky his womenfolk took over, and now they spend in beauty 
individual. One instance was his patronage of barber parlors $1.12 for every buck they allow him to keep for 
shops. He spent a buck there for every 60 cents he his head, face and hands. Taking the 1929 sales of 
allowed his wife or daughters to spend for beauty each service (barber shops *401,000,000 and beauty 
parlor services. parlors $242,300,000) as the base, 100, here is the 


But when he made such a mess of running the country picture: 
150 - Her expenditures commenced to exceed ian 
. . | 
sid his in 1937. Try to stop her now! 
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SHORTAGES BOOST CEREAL SALES 


214 
The cereal industry stands to win rebuttal by the makers of products and 

millions of new users because of brands which are being squeezed 

rationing of other foods. As shortages out now. 


157 
grow more acute, and our supplies more 


closely resemble those of Britain, we WARTIME CONSUMPTION 
OF CEREALS 


f 


(J 


may expect an acceleration of the 
upward trend in cereals. 
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It's no problem for the manufacturers 
to find new cereal users, but will they 
be able to retain their war-created 
customers when a free economy returns? 
Much depends upon the intelligence 
and aggressiveness of their own pro- 
motion—and upon what is done in 
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Source. A, C. Nielsen Company, June, 1943 
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“We'll go places!” 


1" a student of chemical engineering, and with 
this new accelerated course, I have to work 


like a beaver. 


“I’m plenty bushed these days when I finish 
studying, and [ guess a big reason why I always 
read LIFE is that it gives me a fascinating picture 


of the whole world— never lets me doze off. 


“Of course our college town is only a small part 
of this country, so I like the way LIFE shows me 
what’s going on in the farms out West, in the poor 


sections of the big cities, and everywhere else. 


“Once in a while I don’t like a story. Probably 
I’m selfish in my interests, but, for instance, it 
seems silly to me when the world is blowing up to 
put out a little article on how dickey birds make 


their nests. 


“However, to suit me I guess you'd have to turn 
LIFE into a political and military manual. So don’t 


let me discourage you. 


“But, whatever vou do, keep up those straight, 


hard-hitting editorials. Hf you can get a big section 
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of the American public to think like that, we'll 


go places!” 
Keeping Americans Informed 


There may be ten or a thousand different reasons 
that prompt 23 million people to buy or borrow 
their way into LIFE’s pages each week. 

But chances are there is complete agreement that 
one of LIFE’s most interesting and useful functions 
is keeping Americans informed about what their 


near and distant neighbors are doing. 


On all topics from gay parties to the progress of 
science and the problems of the home front, readers 
seem to find LIFE the most pleasing and compre- 


hensive means of seeing life, seeing the world. 


“Eyes for the minds of America” 
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HERE’S WHAT WE WOULD GIVE UP IN 
TAXES IF PROHIBITION CAME IN AGAIN: 
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Billions 
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IS OUR BIGGEST TAXPAYER 
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For the third year in a row, the 
alcoholic beverage industry in 1942 
was our biggest industrial taxpayer, 
with the Federal and State taxes 
reaching close to the 2 billion dollar 
mark. 


Of the taxes collected last year 
from alcoholic beverages, Uncle 
Sam received $1,245,266743, 
State and local governments the 
balance. 


1942 Source: Distilled Spirits Institute 


FARMERS WILL NET FIFTEEN BILLION DOLLARS 


This should be an all-time high year in the farmer's net income. Last year it was a whopper, 


but 1943 should top it by 40 per cent. 


Here’s the way it looks, In BILLIONS OF DOLLARS: 
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BUSINESS EXPENSES, 
EXCLUDING WAGES TO 
FARM RESIDENTS 
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We stacked the cards 


against Hitler 


Beans and beets are vital to fighting men. Michi- 
gan grows both. Packs them in the famed **C’’ 
and “‘K"’ canned rations. 


When Washington called urgently for the plant- 
ing of additional acres, WJR farm editor Duncan 
Moore went into action. Working in conjunction 
with the Department of Agriculture and the War 
Department, the idea of a special Army motor- 
aa was conceived. This mobile war show, on 
the road in a ten-day tour of sixteen counties, 
sold farmers on the necessity of increased pro- 
duction. 


Throughout Michigan farmlands, farmers gazed 

for the first time at jeeps, tanks and scout cars... 

met wounded Guadalcanal heroes . . . heard the 

appeals wad per more beans and beets . . . signed 
pledge cards with patriotic pride. 

Today, the fields of Michigan 

are green with growing beans 

and beets . . . the hundreds of 

thousands of extra acres that 

were pledged in those ten days 

TUE GROBAA STETOR when the cards were stacked 


against Hitler. 
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BASIC STATION...COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM af Edword Petry & Company, Inc, 
G. A. Richards, President .. . Leo J. Fitzpatrick, Vice President and Gen. Mgr. National Representative 
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HERE'S THE "DOLLAR-HOUR” 
COSTS FOR THIS EXECUTIVE 
TRAVELING DURING BUSINESS 
HOURS ON THE NEW YORK- 
CHICAGO FLIGHT: 


—pa 2 
wu " 
1928 1943 PROBABLE 
POST-WAR 
Source: Harold Crary Vice President, United Air Lines 
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FORD GIVES CARS AWAY: 
MAKES PROFITS ON SPARE PARTS 


Not until the Federal Trade Commission, at the 
direction of Congress, made an investigation of 
the automobile industry, was any tangible 
information available to the public about profits 


of the family-owned Ford business. 


The July 15 reduction in 
domestic airplane fares brings 
the fare of a New York- 
Chicago trip down to only 
38.85 percent of the cost in 
1928. 


But that isn’t all. 
money. Fifteen years ago 
the trip took 8 hours; today 
only 4%. To an executive 


Time is 


traveling during business 
hours whose time is worth 
$5.00 an hour, the cost today 
is 43 percent as much. After 
the war, costs will go down 
still Further, with the probable 
fare 4 cents a mile. 


NEW YORK 


The F.T.C. figures show that over a 9-year 


period, 1929 through 1937, Ford in his domestic 
operations gave his cars away to the public—with 
a bonus of 15 million dollars—but he made 70 
millions during the same period from the sale of 
parts and accessories. 


millions of dollars: 


Source Federal Trade Cemmission 
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Here is the picture in 


PLANE COSTS SLASHED 57 PERCENT 


Similar savings are available 
on all other flights. Fifteen 
years ago the Chicago-San 
Francisco trip took 22% 
hours, cost $200. Today the 
time is 1474 hours, the cost is 
$100. Tomorrow it very likely 
will be 84 hours, cost $76.00, 


In 1928 it cost #13 to ship a 
5-pound express package 
from New York to the Pacific 
Coast. Today it costs only 
$4.20. Fifteen years ago the 
express revenue to the air- 
lines was *13,382. This year 


it will approximate 8% million 


dollars. 


TOTAL 
y DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


1937 . 7 6.1 


TOTAL 70.2 


TOTAL 55.! 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT, 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Pittsburgh Market in a Nutshell. 
More than 18,000 downtown Pittsburgh 
shoppers were interviewed to provide a 
measure of the drawing-power of the mar- 
ket center in towns throughout the market 
area. The results, in maps and tables, 
show where downtown Pittsburgh Saturday 
shoppers live; where downtown Pittsburgh 
Monday night shoppers live; where down- 
town Pittsburgh workers live; what means 
of transportation people use; frequency of 
shopping trips; percentage of customers 
working in downtown Pittsburgh; also a 
breakdown of Allegheny County shoppers 
by place of residence, economic level and 
stores patronized. A large map in the 
back cover pocket gives for each locality 
the number of persons per thousand found 
shopping in the downtown district. This 
map, according to the authors of the study, 
“explodes the old fallacy that the drawing- 
power of a market reaches out evenly in 
all directions, diminishing gradually as the 
distance from the market increases.” For 
copies write D. A. Sullivan, Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KLZ-Denver. A six-page folder on the 
growth of the Denver radio market, with 
maps of the daytime and night time listen- 
ing areas and market data for each area re- 
lated to primary, secondary and tertiary 
coverage. Market data include population, 
effective buying income and retail sales es- 
timate from SALES MANAGEMENT'S Survey 
of Buying Power radio homes, broken 
down under urban, rural—non-farm, and 
farm; food and drug sales. The study also 
includes notes on coverage increases, Colo- 
tado’s wealth production, military establish- 
ments and war industries in the KLZ area, 
and the station’s broadcasting facilities and 
merchandising services. Copies from Hugh 
B. Terry, Station KLZ, Denver, Colo. 


Have You Overlooked Anything in 
Your Post-War Planning? A know-how 
booklet on post-war planning which deals 
with immediate and future benefits, fac- 
tors that may affect consumer buying, de- 
mand for consumer goods, distribution, 
employment, new markets, competition, op- 
Portunitics for capital, and advertising. De- 
tailed instructions and suggestions are of- 
fered t: management regarding the prob- 
lems of production, merchandising, distri- 
bution, lvertising, and labor relations that 
will crop up in the post-war era. An en- 
tie chapter is devoted to “errors you 
Should avoid.” Copies may be obtained 
from A'fred J. Silverstein, Alfred J. Sil- 
Inc., 9 E. 40th St., New York, 
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Meet Troy's “Men 


Troy is an important metal- 
yorking center. The blast furnace 
of the Republic Steel Corp. here, 
for instance, turns out the nation’s 
highest grade pig iron which 
English steel-makers now use in 
place of Swedish iron. 


Alloy steels; plane, tank and 
automotive parts, guns and cannons, 
valves, precision instruments, rail- 
road specialties, agricultural ma- 
chinery — these are but a few of 
the many metal products made by 
Troy A.B.C. City Zone plants. 


The thousands of “men of iron” 
here are essential workers with big 
earning power, hearty appetites and 
a gusto for living. They and their 


Kaufmann & Fabry 
f 4 
of lron 


families are folks you ought to know 
about, folks you want to know about 
you and your products. 


Tell your story to them and the 
rest of this metropolitan center of 
115,000 consumers through The 
Record Newspapers, sole dailies. 
Because they provide blanket cover- 
age at one rate of only 12c per line 
they make Troy New York State’s 
lowest cost major market. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


All Advertising Direct 
J. A. Viger, Advertising Manager 
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Courtesy E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Co., Inc. 


Relax! Neither you nor this charming lady will be eating what you see before her. 
It doesn’t take mumbo-jumbo magic, but plain water, to rehydrate this into a tasty 
meal of beef, vegetables, chocolate pudding and coffee—all in their original form. 


Hottest News on the Food Front: 


the 


Boom in Commercial Dehydration 


Born out of a global war and a shipping crisis, the dehydrated foods 
industry this year will process close to 400,000,000 pounds. Im- 


proved production techniques, better packaging, and sounder mer- 


chandising methods already have gained a wide public acceptance. 


BY R. 


(This is the second of two articles on 
dehydration; the first, “Appliance Field 
Hustles to Meet Demand for Home De- 
hydration,” appeared in the August 1, 
1943, issue of Sates MANAGEMENT.— 
Tue Eprrors.) 


ANY changes in consumer 
buying habits take place dur- 
ing war. Some are the result 
of shortages and rationing. 

Some can be traced to the develop- 
ment of new products. Some simply to 
aggressive and far-sighted promotion. 
In the food industry, a little “‘coun- 
try cousin” — dehydrated foods — is 
going to town. Introduced to more 
housewives every month through news- 
paper and magazines, store demonstra- 
tions, one-cent sales and other familiar 
merchandising techniques, dehydrated 
foods are moving rapidly toward gen- 
eral consumer and trade acceptance. 
A good example of the rising pop- 
ularity of commercially dehydrated 
products is a survey completed by the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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Three hundred ninty-five house- 
wives of 1,294 interviewed in Phila- 
delphia grocery stores — 69% — now 
use dehydrated soup mixes. Further- 
more, 80% of those now using pack- 
aged soup /ike it as well or better than 
other soups. 

The extent of the leaps in produc- 
tion of dehydrated foods is almost be- 
yond belief. Before the war and Lend- 
Lease, food dehydration occupied a 
negligible place in the tremendous 
food industry and was confined to a 
great extent to milk and eggs. In 1942 
the Army alone called for 25,000,000 
pounds of dehydrated vegetables, and 
many more were needed for Lend- 
Lease, Red Cross, and other emergency 
services for which food is being pur- 
chased by the Government. For the 
year 1943-1944, a goal of 400,000,000 
pounds of dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables has been set. 

The wartime boom in commercial 
dehydration is not altogether new. It 
happened in a small way during the 


Spanish-American War, during the 
Boer War, and on a somewhat sub- 
stantial scale during World War I. 
During the period of 1915 to 1917, 
United States dehydrators sent 80,000 
pounds of dehydrated vegetables over- 
seas. 

Then as now, the dehydrated foods 
enjoyed a boom because they were so 
much lighter and required less ship- 
ping and storage space than a compar- 
able quantity of fresh or canned foods. 

But at war’s end, upward surges in 
dehydrated foods collapsed. Poor qual- 
ity, deterioriation, change of taste in 
storage, and ignorance of proper de- 
hydration methods resulted in lack of 
public acceptance. 

At the end of the last war, house- 
wives flatly refused to buy dehydrated 
foods, and new plants shut down. De- 
hydration as a profitable food tech 
nique was dormant. 

Since the early 1920's, and particu- 
larly in the past 18 months, intensive 
research by the Department of Agri 
culture, utility and homemaker 
groups, as well as private companies, 
has resulted in a changed product pic: 
ture. 

Today we know considerably more 
about dehydrated foods and how (0 
produce them than we did 25 yeats 
ago. As a result, they have improved 
flavor, keep better and are easct to 
use. 
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I have been writing for Cosmopol- 
itan for nearly fifteen years and I 
have never had even the smallest dif- 
ference with any of its editors. They 
never suggested that I should use 
more polite words, or that I should 
pretend that a spade was a toy shovel. 
They never asked me to write as if 
the moon was made of green cheese. 


Most of all, they never attempted 
al . % to dictate what I should write, or 
\ “il ; i suggest themes for stories. I have al- 
ways written as I pleased for Cosmo- 
politan without criticism or Bowd- 
lerizing, and they have printed what 
I wrote and paid me well for it. 
These are points of the utmost im- 
portance to a professional story teller 
—the money quite as much as the 
freedom. 


Why I Like § 
0 Write for 


LOsTHOpO 


I have always liked the tradition of 
Cosmopolitan and the quality of its 
standards. It is a magazine designed 
for an intelligent and human public, 
neither the moronic element nor the 
precious; self-conscious reader — in 
short, the public which every story 
) teller has cherished since the first 


man came home to a cave to tell in 


b prodigious grunts and monosyllables 
the story of the mammoth he had just 


° 
7 Louis killed single-handed. 
0 Going back through the files of 


the Cosmopolitan, you will find the 
names of nearly all the writers whose 


® 

ds work has endured or shown signs of 
so ° 

. endurance, and that is proud com- 


pany for a writer to keep. 


Ar- 
ds. Mr. Bromfield’s fiction has been appearing exclu- 
in sively in Cosmopolitan since 1928. Pulitzer Prize 
al- Winner and consistent author of Best Sellers, he 
in is at home anywhere in the world, but particu- 
le- larly in Europe and India where he spent con- 
of siderable time gathering authentic flavor for his 
famous novel, THE RAINS CAME. When the 
- Nazis over-ran France, he left his beautiful home 


at Senlis and returned to his native Ohio where 
ed strat ed Re , 
he operates a huge farm and takes a keen interest 
in politics. Above all, Louis Bromfield is a born 
story teller who reflects his world background in 
fine fiction. 


Great Writing Makes Great Reading! Louis Bromfield’s unforget- 


table and indomitable “Mrs. Parkington” is one of the NINE Nationwide 


Best Selling Books which have recently been introduced in Cosmopolitan 
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What Is Dehydration? 


The basic chemistry of dehydration 
has long been understood. Actually 
the principles of drying foods by 
means of heat and air circulation dates 
back to ancient man. The main prob- 
lem has been to build a machine cap- 
able of delicate adjustment to different 
types of vegetables and fruits. Cur- 
rently, of the more than 30 methods 
used, there are four basic ones: the 
batch, tunnel, spray and drum process. 

When dehydrated by the batch and 


tunnel processes, products regain their 


original aspect with the addition of 
water. The spray and drum processes 
turn out the finished product in flake 
or powder form. 

The underlying principle of all is that 
the food products should be dehy- 
drated from the inside out, which 
means that great heat cannot be applied 
at the beginning of the dry-out process, 
without the danger of causing a bony- 
like structure to form on the exterior 
of powdered or crystallized food. It 
is necessary to keep the exterior moist 
by controlled humidity until the in- 
nermost part of the product has ac- 
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@ @ @ Reaches more of them than any other major 
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Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 
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quired the desired temperature. From 
this point the moisture can be reduced 
gradually and the heat increased. Thus 
the product gives off its own moisture, 

Before any food product is actually 
dehydrated, it must be “pre-processed,” 
a term which includes selection, grind- 
ing, washing, and blanching. 

The most important innovation, in 
addition to new machinery, in recent 
years is the use of the “blanching” 
process by steam or hot water before 
dehydration. This process kills the 
enzymes or ferments which, if left to 
themselves, survive dehydration and 
spoil the flavor of the food in storage, 
These ferments were the chief cause of 
the poor quality of dehydrated vege- 
tables during the last war. 


Dehydrated Meats 


Dehydrated meats are brand new 
and were but a research possibility a 
short time ago. Urgent Lend-Lease re- 
quirements of food for our Allies 
abroad brought about intense coopera- 
tion between the Meat Institute in Chi- 
cago, representing the Nation’s lead- 
ing meat packers and the Department 
of Agriculture at its experimental sta- 
tion in Beltsville, Md., to find if de- 
hydrated meats were not more than a 
possibility. To date, beef, mutton, 
goatsmeat, and pork are being used 
with relatively successful results. 

Dehydrated meat however, is faced 
with a heavy handicap to overcome in 
peacetime, for while it is palatable and 
nutritious, it is somewhat below the 
standards of fresh meat. For proper 
dehydration, meat must be cut into 
small pieces and so the uses are lim- 
ited. 

Meat dehydration processes also are 
very expensive, and, under normal cit- 
cumstances, it is more than likely that 
a housewife who bought dehydrated 
meat would actually pay a higher price 
per pound than if she bought fresh 
meat. 

Dehydrated meats seem to have as 
their chief advantage, wartime condi- 
tions. 


Eggs and Milk 


Long before the war, food proces- 
sors were using dry-egg powder in 
cakes, doughnuts and noodles. Dur- 
ing the last two years, however, the 
industry has expanded the output from 
7 million pounds to 235 million 
pounds, and the end is not yet in 
sight. 

Shell eggs require special packaging, 
handling and _ storage, and hav a 
74% water content. One pound of 
dried whole eggs is the equivalen of 
three dozen liquid eggs. A case of 50 
dozen whole eggs weighs 45 pounds 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURER 
wants 
MERCHANDISING REGIONAL 
MANAGER 


A man who can sell, both merchandise and 
ideas, to dealer organization and salesmen. 

One who has sold, and can sell, both New 
Distribution and further develop present 
dealer organization. 

Must be aggressive, have dynamic platform 
ability, have good appearance, personality, 
treative ability. Must be able to analyze, 
plan, organize, stimulate, train and follow 
through with Dealers and Salesmen 

We have an excellent staff position for the 
right man, an opportunity to grow, an in- 
sured future. 

Give full details, education, past experience, 
enclose snapshot. Confidential, of course. 

Box 1039, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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and requires two cubic feet of space; 
the same eggs dehydrated to form a 
powder weigh 9.8 pounds and occupy 
less than half a cubic foot. 

Lower transportation and storage 
charges cause deyhdrated eggs to be 
substantially lower priced than fresh 
eggs, even taking into account the 
fact that they must first be processed. 

Many commercial bakers have 
known for years that dehydrated eggs 
are easier to use in cooking than are 
fresh eggs—all you have to do, is to 
pour the powder from the package. 

It is not likely that peacetime pro- 
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Just One Paper—They say: “South 
Bend is a one paper town,” but this 
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duction of dehydrated eggs will kcep 
up with wartime production; the fresh 
egg always will be preferred for cat- 
ing, but dehydrated eggs are catching 
the housewife’s eye for baking and 
cooking purposes. 

Dehydrated milk is in much the 
same class, with the case for milk be- 
ing even stronger, inasmuch as 87.5% 
of milk bulk is water. Milk was be ing 
dehydrated on a large scale before the 
war. In 1939 when dehydration of all 
foods totalled a few million pounds, 
production of dehydrated milk was 
435 million pounds. In 1942 it was 
622 million pounds, and this year it 
will be even greater. 

Dehydrated milk has largely re. 
placed the evaporated milk being sent 
to our Allies. Here, too, shipping space 
is the key reason because dried milk 
weighs only about 25% as much as 
evaporated milk does. Dried milk may 
well cut into evaporated milk sales 
after the war, as well, for the taste of 
reconstituted dry milk is said to be 
much better. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Dehydrated vegetables and fruits 
rank second to dried milk and eggs in 
volume of production and in dollar 
value. But as the big news in dehydra- 
tion, they take first place. This is due 
to three main factors: 

1. The Army is feeding service men 
millions of pounds of dehydrated 
apples, beets, carrots, cabbage, onions, 
turnips and potatoes. How well dehy- 
drated fruits and vegetables will do 
after the war depends in large part 
on how American troops abroad take 
to them. If the men like the dehy- 
drated foods, they probably will be 
insisting on them when they get home. 
It is interesting to note that the Army 
has issued a special cookbook for de- 
hydrated foods, and Army cooks must 
take an intensive course in prepara- 
tion for handling these foods. 

2. For the first time a number of 
United States housewives and consum- 
ers may get well acquainted with de- 


hydrated vegetables. If the war lasts. 


for any great length of time, it is 
probable that dehydrated fruits and 
vegetables will replace canned ones. In 
contrast with what happened after the 
last war, the much higher quality of 
today’s product may well win it per 
manent acceptance. | 

3. The last; andpessibly the most 
important, reason,,is that due to wat- 
time conditions, “many canners have 
added dehydration to their regular 
peacetime operations. As a result, they 


‘thay show less resistance to dehydra- 


tion after the war, than if their stakes 
were in canning only. On the West 
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Coast, for example, many canners who 
formerly specialized in dried and 
canned prunes are now filling vast de- 
hydrated vegetable orders for the Gov- 
ernment. 


Dehydrated Soups, Juices, ete. 


Pre-cooked, pre-processed foods such 
as soup mixes, pie fillings, potatoes, 
which have enjoyed a_ tremendous 
growth during the last few years, give 
perhaps the best indication of the vast 
post-war marketing possibilities of de- 
hydrated foods. Food experts agree in 
the main that all kinds of prepared 
foods will be used in the home, and 
point out that sale to food processors 
will account for a large part of the 
volume. 

Institutions, hotels, asylums and hos- 
pitals are buying up quantities of de- 
hydrated and prepared foods, when- 
ever they are able, for the large bulk, 
practically the total bulk, is going to 
the Government. 

There are many strong arguments in 
behalf of pre-cooked, processed foods. 
Most of them take just a few minutes 
to prepare. The fact that reprocessed, 
they resemble fresh foods in taste and 
appearance is helping their popularity, 
and the vast educational program car- 
ried out by appliance companies that 
“homekeeping should be fun not 
drudgery’’ also is helping. 


Another Factor in Economy 


Dehydrated soups can undersell 
their canned competitors besides being 
easy to use. To date, 75 brands of de- 
hydrated soups are on the market. 


Packaging 


Packaging the concentrated foods 
has presented a problem in view of 
the shortage of tin. Paper cartons, 
treated with various chemicals and 
wax coatings, which are virtually 
moisture-proof and are not subject to 
deterioration under temperature ex- 
tremes, have been developed. One of 
the great storage problems resulting 


from the shortage of tin cans is in- 
sect penetration, especially in tropical 
climates. 

Before the war, cellophane and plio- 
film wrappings were used to the grvat- 
est extent, although some soup mixes 
were glassed. But today, it’s pr tty 
much a case of catch-as-catch can, ind 
companies marketing for civilian con- 
sumption are using the best available 
materials. 

Unlike quick frozen foods, one of 
the main selling qualities of which is 
its colorful natural appearance, dchy- 
drated foods are dull, hence are usual- 
ly dependent on striking packages 


Advantages of Dehydration 


Dehydrated foods have many strik- 
ing economic advantages, in addition 
to the obvious shipping and _ storage 
space economies, and the resultant low 
transportation costs. Just remember 
that the finished product weighs on 
the average of one-tenth the original 
fresh product. 

Ease of transportation has had an- 
other effect: Dehydrating plants can 
be set up in remote sections which 
have especially good soil, but from 
which canners or vegetable growers 
never can hope to ship profitably. 

Likewise significant is the fact that 
dehydration scarcely distinguishes be- 
tween culls and prize-winning vege- 
tables. In an average year, United 
States farmers leave 15% of their 
crop of tomatoes, potatoes, squash and 
similar vegetables to rot in the field 
because they are badly shaped or too 
small, though their nutritional content 
was as high as others on the same 
vine. To eliminate such waste and 
to buy inexpensively, dehydration in- 
terests have built portable machines to 
visit farms at picking time. 

The amount of food saved in this 
way, according to L. K. Harper, vice- 
president of Sardik Food Products 
Corp. and president of the Dehy- 
drated Food Association, might some 
day feed the underfed third of the 
Nation, and give farmers a new source 
of income. 


1940 


Growth of Dehydrated Fruits 
and Vegetables Volume” 


World War I ....... 9,000,000 Ibs. shipped to Army overseas. 
Production—5,000,000 Ibs. 
Production—15,000,000 Ibs. 


» Army alone. called for 25,000,000 Ibs. of dehydrated 
vegetables and fruits. 
used for Lend-Lease, Red Cross, and other Emergency 
Services which is purchased by the Government. 


U. S. goal—400,000,000 Ibs. 


* Domestic Commerce, Dec. 31, 1942. 


Add the large quantities of food 
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Pictograph Corporation 


Sales Story No. 1 for Dehydration 


Advertising 


Because the finished product does 
not speak entirely for itself, dehy- 
drated foods will ultimately need big 
league promotion to get them across. 
Housewives have been educated to 
some degree on the use of dehy- 
drated soups, but they still have to be 
convinced that water will give form 
and color to the lifeless powders and 
shavings. Big advertisers in the field 
include such companies as_ Lever 
Brothers Co., I. G. Grass & Noodle 
Co., Phenix Food Sales Corp., Sardik 
Food Products Corp., Rogers Broth- 
ers and others, but limited production 
and the tremendous purchase of 
available supplies by the Government 
_ resulted in cautious spending to 
date. 


Export Prospect 


There is no questioning the tremen- 
dous volume of dehydrated foods 
which will be used to feed Europe 
after the war. The market obviously 
iS there, and factors in the industry 
are banking heavily on it. 

Interest in dehydration has brought 
clients from Latin-America to engi- 
neers and clients in the United States. 
New Zealand with large contracts 
for supplying dehydrated foods 
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to the Allied armies, has begun to 
erect a plant and has sent a commis- 
sion to the United States. 

Cuba recently has financed a plant 
built just outside of Havana at a cost 
of $1,500,000. It will furnish the 
Allies 40 million pounds of dehy- 
drated beets and sweet potatoes. Cuba 
is particularly interested in the pro- 
ject as a means of alleviating its one- 
crop (sugar) condition, and is now 
experimenting with tropical fruits. 

Not only the food industry, but 
many other industries, are keenly in- 
terested in the post-war future of de- 
hydrated foods. 


The Post-War Future 


If the industry continues and if it 
grows into a large peacetime develop- 
ment, food dehydration will offer an 
important market for many kinds of 
electrical and materials-handling equip- 
ment, industrial trucks, pumps, valves, 
steam-heating apparatus, air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, packaging materials, 
and hundreds of other products. For 
the food industry, there is the chal- 
lenge of a new type of product to be 
sold and marketed profitably, a chance 
substantially to increase sales and to 
improve equipment and methods. 
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Dealers Prepare for Peace 


More than 3,000 Celotex dealers are now gathering 
lists of families that want to build homes immediately after 
the war. They are using a simple method developed by 
Henry W. Collins, Celotex vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising, a method which puts them directly in touch 
with prospects who are saving money so that they can build 
at the earliest opportunity. 


"These dealers are aiming at the first objectives of post- 
war planning—to get business off to a flying start the mo- 
ment the hostilities are ended,’’ declares Mr. Collins. 
“There has been much talk about the post-war lag in busi- 
ness and employment. One of the solutions suggested is 
that manufacturers of automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
and other merchandise start booking orders now so that 
they can swing into production immediately after the war. 


“That is exactly what our dealers are driving toward. 
They are getting the closest thing possible to actual orders 
by locating prime prospects with money and pre-selling 
them now. For these dealers the end of the war will bring 
no period of indecision, or hasty planning, or scrambling 
for business. If government regulations (L-41) are lifted 
before the end of the war, they will be ready to swing into 
action immediately.” 


The method these dealers are using to gather prospects 
is built around the War Bond container furnished by Celo- 
tex. Some 200,000 containers, imprinted with dealers’ 
names already have been supplied to 3,000 dealers, and 
an additional 80,000 containers have just been printed. 


Celotex is advertising these containers in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Colliers, Better Homes and Gardens, Amer- 
ican Home, House Beautiful, House and Garden and Par- 
ents’ Magazine. 


Readers are urged to go to their local Celotex dealers 
for the containers. Names of 75,000 persons who have 
requested the containers direct from the company are also 
turned over to dealers. 


“We believe that anyone who takes the time to go to a 
dealer’s office to ask for one of these containers is genu- 
inely interested in building a home,” Mr. Collins reports. 
“When the prospect calls, the dealer has an opportunity 
to talk with him, and to jot down his name and address 
on a card for filing. 


“A file of 25, 50, or 500 such names, depending on the 
size of the dealer's community, provides the most efficient 
prospect list. The day that the ban on home building is 
lifted, the dealer can reach down in the drawer, pull out 
the cards, and get to work. 


“In the meantime, the dealers are following up and pre- 
selling these prospects at regular intervals by means of per- 
sonal calls and interesting pieces of home-building litera- 
ture. For this purpose they are using our new portfolio 
of post-war homes, plans for which have been drawn for 
us by a group of nationally known architects.” 

“The efforts these dealers are making today certainly 
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On the Wartime Sales Front 


will pay them heavy dividends and a just reward after the 
war, because no matter how much post-war demand tliere 
will be for new homes, the cream of the business wil! go 
to those who go after it the fastest and most aggressively.” 


Latest wrinkle in employe recreation is the leasing of San 
Diego’s swank 158-acre San Diego Country Club by Kohr 
Aircraft Corp. for the exclusive use of Rohr workers. 


We'll Be Ready 


Some companies are tackling the problem of post-war 
planning from a different angle. They are planning for 
the future by buying today. Take, for example, the case 
of General Foods Corp., New York City. During the past 
few months, G-F has added to its list of products and type 
of merchandise by acquiring a series of smaller companies. 
For the first time, it has added orangeade to its line of 
products, with the recent acquisition of Bireley’s, Inc., 
Hollywood, pioneer West Coast manufacturer of citrus 
fruit beverages and other fruit products. 


Recently General Foods announced the purchase of the 
Gaines Food Co., Inc., one of the largest producers in the 
dog foods industry. Gaines Food Co. will function as a 
separate division of General Foods. 


General Foods’ plans for expanding further and further 
into the frosted foods field after the war can be seen in its 
recent acquisition of the Ray-Maling Co., packer of canned 
and quick-frozen fruits and vegetables, and the Snider 
Packing Co., an important packer for Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods. Snider produces and sells not only condiments and 
canned foods, but also quick freezes vegetables and fruits. 


Electric Water Systems Council, New York City, is furnish- 
ing a manual, “Timely Tips on Wartime Care and Mainte- 
nance,” to help owners of pumps and water systems to take 
care of their equipment for the duration. 


Idle Appliances Sold for War Stamps 


More than 500,000 idle electric appliances are being 
made available in New York City through a program in- 
itiated by appliance dealers cooperating with Consolidated 
Edison System companies. 


Under the plan, persons with appliances not being used 
—whether in workable condition or in need of repait— 
may exchange them for War Stamps. 


The program is the result of a survey made by system 
companies among hundreds of housewives to determine 
what unused electric equipment they would be willing to 
relinquish to alleviate the severe shortage of such items. 


The half-million appliances—with irons and toasters pre- 
dominating— indicated for turn-in by the survey, will | 
resold to the public at prices set by the dealers. Turn-in 
prices will be reached by agreement between the persons 
selling the appliances and the dealers. 


From one-to-three-hundred million dollars will be spent ™@ 
modernization of store fronts by retail merchants in the | nited 
States in the first year after the war ends, according to est 
mates collected by R. L. Clause, president of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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One may be enough— 
... uf you pick the right one! 


That “one is enough in Philadelphia” 
idea is a hangover as far as newspapers 
are concerned. It hangs over from circa 
1750, when Philadelphia had only one 
newspaper. And that one wasn’t enou gh 
—because others started soon! 

We admit, regretfully, that even The 
Inquirer is not yet enough to cover the 
whole Philadelphia market. If you have 
something to sell to most of the families 
in Philadelphia, you probably need 
more than The Inquirer. While The 
Inquirer doesn’t sell the most copies, 
it does most of the selling! 

Local advertisers found out a long 
time ago that Philadelphia people just 


didn’t wait for an afternoon newspaper’s 
advertising offerings. They scanned the 
pages of The Inquirer, and went out to 
make hay . . . The Inquirer has been 
making hay ever since! 


Ayp if selling something in this 
market is your idea—The Inquirer 
may be enough. Certainly you can’t go 
wrong by starting with The Inquirer. 
The medium that carries the major 
load for local advertisers—is certainly 
the first choice for national advertisers. 

If you’re foggy on Philadelphia, or 
working on old bases . . . a word will 
bring you up to date. Just ask! 


Simplify Your Point of Sale 
Pieces—and Keep Them Working 


Displays need to be de-frilled, and you may have to build them 


on institutional themes. but you can still get them into dealers’ 


stores and windows if you know how to go about it. 


BY 


E had just finished showing 

me through the brewery. 

“And that room,” he said, 

pointing to a closed door, ‘‘is 
useless for the duration.” 

Why?" I’ve always been curious 
about closed rooms, but one in a great 
eastern brewery was no less fascinat- 
ing to me. 

He opened the door. “Display ma- 
terial,” he answered, pointing to the 
rows of unopened cartons, stacks of 
excellent lithographed pieces, boxes of 
staples and other accessories. ‘‘Can't 
use it.” he continued. “Salesmen don't 
use their cars anymore. And they can't 
lug this stuff all over town with 
them.” 

He was final. As he locked the door 
once again, I saw him cutting out one 
of his most powerful media. Yet, this 
same brewer, a progressive advertiser, 
might just as well have been saying 
he was not going to use radio for the 
duration, or was going to discontinue 
newspaper advertising. 

I have since talked with eleven ad- 
vertisers — ice cream manufacturers, 
food product men, a hardware manu- 
facturer, and two other brewers- 
whose attitude was the same. Point-of- 
sale was out for the remainder of the 
war. 

Why? All of the reasons were not 
the same. One has nothing to sell to 
the consumer: today, he merely han 
dles materials and collects a commis- 
sion for the transactions. Another is 
doing 100% war work. Four said they 
are oversold; cannot keep up with the 
demand. The remaining ones simply 
chalked up ‘the War’ as the reason. 

Digging deeper into that last reply, 
it adds up something like this: Can't 
train salesmen fast enough for their 
work because of turnover—no time to 
“sell” them on carrying display mate- 
rial. Too much to ask of salesmen in 
times like these. And—my brewer 
friend's excuse—no car to carry the 
pieces. 

Do all these war-born circumstances, 
rolled into one, make a big enough ex- 
cuse for discontinuing point-of-sale ad- 
vertising? Hardly! Mix a few changes 
here and there, add some touches of 
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Courtesy, Einson-Freeman Co. 
Soft lights, twinkling candles, fine wine, 
and a lovely dinner companion : 
Schenley’s “Cresta Blanea” utilizes “The 
Glamour of Fine Wine” in its newest 
full-color display piece (above). 


{ “Suecess School Graduate” speaks 
from this Richard Hudnut window dis- 
play for DuBarry cosmeties (below). 
Designed with an eye to paper economy, 
it is tied in with all 1943 advertising. 


Courtesy, Snyder & Black, Inc. 


imagination, stir with a recognition of 
today’s conditions — shake once or 
twice, and you'll have point-of-sale 
right back side-by-side with your other 
media. 

Today, three changes affect your 
point-of-sale distribution: 

1. The dealer. Formerly he was ac- 
customed to have the displays erected 
for him. Now, he has many reasons to 
do the job himself. He is a man with 
a different attitude than his prototype 
of a few years back. He’s concerned 
about getting quick turnover of his 
his unrationed goods in order to keep 
up his cash volume. 


Stiff competition still faces him 
when selling merchandise that doesn't 
require coupons. The druggist hurried 
to display his leg tan lotion this sum. 
mer—he had the point-of-purchase 
sign up before the bottles were out of 
the carton. During the brief sales 
flurry of coffee mixers and butter 
stretchers, the corner grocer couldn’ 
wait for the manufacturer to supply 
counter cards to get these items mov. 
ing. He made his own signs, just as 
he did in the past for his green goods, 
and now does for the stacks of cereals 
in huge aisle displays, for the jars of 
pickels and cartons of dried prunes. 

In England, where the acute paper 
shortage has cut down to almost noth- 
ing the amount of display pieces, Lord 
Woolton’s Food Ministry showed how 
certain items could be merchandised 
(such as the ‘‘Potato Pete” and “Carrie 
Carrot” experiments) and even sug- 
gested copy for the point-of-sale ma- 
terial the dealers made themselves. 

The dealer realizes that all of his 
business is not built on unrationed 
goods. He must protect his future. Ra- 
tioned items, whether they’re food or 
manufactured goods, are in demand by 
their very scarcity. He knows that his 
customers order by brand and the most 
popular brands of rationed goods are 
the quickest to sell. When he runs out 
of those brands he must suggest an- 
other. The consumer is quick to yell 
the ugly word ‘‘substitute.’”” The deal- 
er's only protection is to have in evi- 
dence the display piece of the asked- 
for brand, or one of equal prominence. 
It is proof that he carries the quality 
of goods she wants and he’s still anx- 
ious to supply her with it when pos- 
sible. 

He has his manpower problem. 
too. But the dealer has come to realize 
the vital part point-of-purchase adver- 
tising has taken in his enterprise; it 1s 
a powerful sales-pusher, a medium that 
lends him the prestige of national 
names, and above all—his insurance 
for the future. That’s why he'll fine 
time to put up _ point-of-purchase 
pieces, sometimes make his own, an¢ 
even extra time to patriotically post 
the government posters he receives 1 
the mail. 

2. The salesman. He was in the 
habit of coaxing the dealer for the 
privilege of getting point-of-sale ad- 
vertising up in the store. Today, if 
the salesman is still in the picture, he 
stands on equal ground with th: deal- 
er. He, too, can do favors. If the sales: 
man’s no longer around, you'll find 
that the dealer recognizes that a strong 
tie exists between him and the brands 
he handles, or did handle before the 
war. 

3. Point-of-sale advertising circule 
tion depended on the ability of your 
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The ONE National Farm Magazine that Speaks the Farmer’s Language 


AuGct 


Tk 22, 


oe if TT 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY 


America’s Farmers—impartial— unbiased 


—free to make up their own minds. 

They are the jury—the one jury that can 
vive you the “feel” of the editorial job farm 
magazines are doing. 

No slide-rule technique—no mathemati- 


cal formula—no “experting” by skyscraper 


journalists—can answer the farm magazine 


question as plainly and as definitely as does 
the opinion of the folks for whom the 
magazines are published. 
Goto this jury. Let them tell you which is 
\merica’s favorite national farm magazine. 
Cappers Farmer editors—unhampered 


by small town mass circulation—are free to 


produce a magazine solely for farms and 
farm homes. They can and do give the 
farmer the kind of magazine he wants and 
needs. 

Every article—every story—solves chal- 
lenging problems of farm production—pro- 
vides simple, usable plans for overcoming 
the regulations and restrictions of wartime. 
But more than that, they are written in the 
rugged, plain-spoken terms of The Farmer’s 
Language—and tersely edited to save pre- 
cious farm time. 

This is why the jury—America’s pros- 
perous farmers—votes Capper’s Farmer its 
favorite national farm magazine. 


CAPPER’S FARMER 
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Che Uartford Courant 
Magazine 


Central Connecti 
cut's Sunday paper 
§ offers gle adver 
tisers a productive 
| magozime at these 
low rates 
Frequency. Line Rate 
19¢ 
18¢ 
1 We 
1Se 


Ask any 


Gidmon, Nicoll & Ruthmgp 7 


1940 Population of 
GREATER 


JOHNSTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Virtually Complete Cov- 

erage of the Entire Trad- 

ing Area — 345,869 — is 
Afforded Only by the 


TRIBUNE 


AND 


DEMOCRAT 


own men to transport it to the outlets. 

Now, you've got to look around for 
| other means—and the one that will 
| do the job best is mail. You can send 
| display pieces by mail today with the 
| knowledge that they won't be dis- 
carded on opening, but probably will 
be erected on the spot. 

With these changes in mind, follow 
these rules in ordering your next dis- 
play material. Then watch how quick- 
ly the material gets moving: 


1. Get it lighter. Mount your litho- 
graphed pieces on 50-point board if 
you formerly used 75-point. If some 
of your men are going to carry it, 
they'll be able to take more. You'll 
probably be mailing some—it will get 
there faster, at less cost. 


2. Keep down the size. Order small- 
er pieces. They're easier to handle, 
there’s always more room for smaller 
pieces, and—thinking of that salesman 
again—he can carry more, which 
means greater circulation. The same 
goes for the mailing. 


3. Make them easy to erect. See that 
there’s a tab for hanging, and a prop 
for standing—on the same piece. The 
additional cost is unnoticeable; but, 
omitting this detail has often sent a 
piece of display direct to its grave. The 
| dealer can often find a place to stand 
it, but not hang it, and vice versa. 


4. Don't complicate it. When you 
have to send instructions for erecting 

| along with each display, you might 
| just as well wrap it in barbed wire. 
The dealer is too tired from reading 
| government forms to be _ bothered 
about “insert tab A into opening K, 

| then turn B over (see diagram), etc.” 


5. Buy packing cartons. You're go- 
| ing to have to mail some—maybe all. 
| Get the packing cartons for a justifi- 

able percentage of the total number of 
pieces. 


6. Use quality. Omitting the com- 

| plications cuts the cost—but make it 

up in quality. Invest it in effective- 

| ness. Make the dealer want to put it 
up—and keep it there. 


7. Keep it general. Seasonal subject 
matter is dangerous today. A girl pic- 
| tured in a bathing-suit might still be 
sunning herself next Christmas. And, 
in reverse, the same goes for a Santa 
Claus picture. 


8. Keep the copy permanent. Like 
the pictorial treatment, the copy can’t 
go overboard for mention of Thanks- 
giving or Fourth of July. 


9. Watch the shape. Die cutting the 


piece so the soldier's head stancs out 
was all right when the materia! got 
careful handling from the vy ndor 
through your own men to the place 
it was to be erected. Keep the head, 
or any other part that might be turned 
over or cracked off down in the »iece. 


A damaged display is a dead one, 


10. Use institutional copy. Its not 
necessary to splash “Buy War Bonds” 
all over the material; but some patrio- 
tic touch should be included. The 
dealer might have a dusty G. I. piece 
he wants to remove, but hesitates to 
do so without supplanting the mes. 
sage in some way. And from an un- 
selfish standpoint, it should be done 
simply for patriotic reasons. 

Because each display problem is dif- 
ferent, it is difficult to follow .// of 
these rules. Use them to guide your 
buying of display and they'll pay divi- 
dends. 


Auto Salesmen Paved the Way 


Probably the automobile, more than 
anything else, aided the development 
of point-of-sale merchandising. Be- 
fore World War I it was a negligible 
factor. But when advance salesmen 
preceded deliveries by car, the quan- 
tity of display material distributed in- 
creased geometrically and the quality 
was continually being improved. Sys- 
tems for checking and distribution 
were introduced. Driver salesman took 
up the task. And finally, the men on 
the road began picking up drop ship- 
ments and distributing point-of-sale 
advertising in wide territories. Food 
industries carried on the pioneering; 
manufacturers of other lines followed: 

When point-of-sale “arrived’’ at the 
place where it could take a position 
beside other media, we learned that 
it had paradoxical features exclusively 
its own. When you bought it, you 
didn’t get circulation as part of the 
deal—the sales and merchandising de- 
partment had to go out and distribute 
it. It could cover a territory like a silk 
glove with no overlapping or waste 
—or it could lay around and be all 
waste with no coverage whatsoever. 

But—it did the job! Sometimes it 
moved the consumer to buy when 
other media had failed. Often, tt 
reached a market untouched by the 
manufacturer's other advertising, such 
as the foreign sections or the tiny mit 
ing towns. It was the last means o! 
getting a message to the consumer be 
fore he bought. ; 

If magazines, newspapers and radio 
are the army, navy and air force of 
advertising, point-of-sale is the police 
man—right on the spot to protect the 
brand name when the consumer 
marches up to the counter. 
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This litth  “Ceramisette” 
pig. cheerfully bestudded 
with gay stones, goes to 
market in a big way to- 
gether with the lovely com- 
position ladies and the plas- 
tic and ébony wood pin. 


Policies That Built a $2,500,000 


Costume Jewelry Business in 3 Years 


Rk. M. Jordan transplanted to the jewelry field merchandising tech- 


niques he learned selling soap and ink. He extended the “selling 


‘eason. applied design ingenuity, produced in mass. started “pack- 


age” selling. and gave the line brand identity through advertising. 
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HIS is an answer to the little 
ompany, the novelty company 
hat believes that mass distri- 
intensive advertising 
s efforts may be all right for 
fellow,’ but not for him. 
Jordan & Co., New York City 
widence, have built a $2,500,- 
inéss in three years by apply- 
s distribution methods to the 
jewelry field. 
ler and president of the com- 
R. M. Jordan, formerly associ- 
th the sales departments of 
‘rothers and Carter's Ink Co. 


1943 


Three years ago, Mr. Jordan decided 
to go into business for himself. He 
had little capital but he had one big 
asset—his experience with the sales 
methods and ideologies of companies 
that knew how to build mass accep- 
tance for their products. 

His idea was to find a small busi- 
ness—a specialty business—where he 
could apply these methods and ideas. 
Finally, he decided on costume jewel- 
ry. 

Costume jewelry, in the main, is a 
seasonal business with two big lines 
brought out each year, one in the 


spring and one in the fall. Two an- 
nual shows are held, and the trade 
comes to the marts to do their semi- 
annual buying. The majority of com- 
panies in the field spend very little 
money on advertising and sales pro- 
motion. As a result, there are scarcely 
any nationally known trade names or 
trade-marks in the business. A chronic 
disease of the industry is fly-by-nights. 
Small companies that operate on the 
proverbial shoe string, develop one in- 
teresting or unusual novelty—and 
when the item is dead, so is the com- 
pany. 

Stability, sound promotion and ad- 
vertising, a year-round market plus in- 
genuity and good creative talent key- 
note the Jordan story. 

First bogey that R. M. Jordan 
sought to overcome was the two-sea- 
sons-a-year-philosophy of the business. 
“It is ridiculous to assume that people 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 


SEND 4tss 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy 
his leisure hours. Give your 
good books to the 1943 VIC- 
TORY BOOK CAMPAIGN. 
Leave them at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library. 


Available Sept. 15th— 


SALES & 
ADVTG. MANAGER 


who knows how 
to build business 
Now and Post-war! 


2 years’ experience as Eastern 

Sales Mar., District Sales Mar., 
General Sales Mgr., General Mgr., 
Advertising Mgr., proprietor of own 
Advertising Agency. 


Previously management consult- 
ant; expert in sales direction and 
post-war planning. Able adminis- 
trator and analyst, good organizer, 
personal salesman, and promotion 
manager. 


Knows entire USA intimately. 
Known from coast to coast for five 
business books, 100 business ar- 
ticles, scores of speaking appear- 
ances. 


Draft exempt (46), married, lik- 
able 200-lb. six-footer, easy to get 
along with. Starting salary $7500, 
giving you double money’s worth. 
For advance information write, wire 
er call Philip Salisbury, Executive 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Color and 
tured in plastie-composition ornaments. 


intrigue of the East, cap- 


in our business have ideas only twice 
a year. Our idea is to take an item, a 


really good item, and promote it, 


through national advertising, regard- 


less of the time of year. Start- 
ing this month, we plan to use Harp- 


er’s Bazaar, Charm, and Mademoiselle. 


We try to utilize our space effectively, 
and to build public desire and accep- 
tance. And seasons don’t count.” 

Business paper advertising, accord- 
ing to Mr. Jordan, was of tremendous 
help in getting the company’s name 
around quickly, and in gaining buy- 
ers’ confidence. 

Consistent advertising and promo- 
tion are used to develop one item at a 
time. The trade is consistently and con- 
stantly given new items to plug, and, 
at the same time, Jordan assembles a 
well balanced and varied line. This 
policy of year-round plugging gives 
Jordan salesmen an advantage in the 
field as well, for they are in a posi- 
tion to call on accounts six or seven 
times a year—each time with some- 
thing new, each time with an item 
which is backed by a well-rounded 


sales and advertising program. 


Experienced 
MAN AVAILABLE 


By request of WPB he went to Washington 
January 1942 and has successfully handled 
4 most important top assignments involving 
Operations, Policy, Production, Distribution 
and Priorities. Now intends to return to 
private Industry. 


Before the war he was a Management Con- 
sultant . . On general management, sales 
management, distribution, economics, man- 
agement-labor relations, advertising, promo- 
tions, surveys, market research, purchasing, 
personne! management, problems of produc- 
tion and product design. 


Prior to the above he had excellent experi- 
ence on all subjects listed . . . Was Vice 
President & General Manager of a GE sub- 
sidiary, merchandise manager for a depart- 
ment store syndicate, sales and commercial 
manager for an electric and gas utility com- 
pany, some engineering, production and other 
fields. Unimpeachable record and references. 


He is interested first in a connection with a 
relatively small company . . . anywhere; or 
a big company, preferably in middle Atlantic 
States, west coast or New England. The job 
and its interest and future are his first con- 
sideration . . . income and location impor- 
tant but secondary. 

If you need a good man for a specific prob- 
lem or to strengthen your organization write 
at once to Box 1038, Sales Management, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The second big factor in &. My 
Jordan’s new approach to selling in the 
novelty jewelry field is the company’s 
policy of selling a “package.” Jordan 
salesmen promote not just the indj- 
vidual line of pins, necklaces or ear. 
rings, but a complete set-up, 

has been worked out for the r: 
and which includes sales helps. 
display pieces, counter cards, and 
son why”’ background for the develop. 
ment of the particular jewelry idea. 
All “packages” are supported by na- 
tional advertising to assure a quick 
turn-over. 
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Bright “Audubon Birds” made to nestle 
colorfully on dark winter costumes. 


The retailer is made to understand 
why he is buying the styles, how he 
should display them, and how he is 
going to sell them. Jordan starts with 
the premise that the customer must be 
sold completely if he in turn is to doa 
good selling job. 

Special guidance material is printed 
for the retail salespeople. This 1s espe: 
cially important today, when retailers 
are faced with the overwhelming prob- 
lem of new and unskilled salespeople 
and constant turn-over. 

Company heads presume that an 
item, which is properly promoted and 
which has sales appeal, will enjoy 
large sales. As a result, initial produc- 
tion is always large, automatically cut- 
ting production costs and giving better 
value for the money. This, in itself, 
is revolutionary in the jewelry bust- 
ness, where sampling techniques are 
used extensively, and where items afe 
tested in the field, before large-scale 
production is initiated. 

Company confidence builds customer 
confidence. The retailer is always glad 
to stock an item which ordinari'y, for 
example, is priced at $2—anc which 
he can sell at $1, at the same margin 
of profit. 

The Jordan line is extenst with 
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gadget pins at $1.00 apiece to sterling 
silver custom-tailored pieces. The com- 
sany sells to jewelry, department and 
syndic te stores. 

All mportant in the Jordan story 
are the novelty and new materials 


| 


The company makes everything from | 


which the company has produced to | 
meet materials shortages. “Find new | 
materials to replace metals and essen- | 


tial plastics. Keep our customers sup- 
plied”’—these have been guide words. 


Today, ceramics, wood, plastic com- | 


position, old shoe buttons, and ordin- 
aty glass marbles are serving as the 
basis for highly-styled novelty jewelry 
lines. The most popular development 
to date. has been the use of ceramics 
for jewelry. Jordan recently introduced 
a line known as ‘“‘Ceramisettes,’’ which 
has received unusual attention and ac- 
ceptance from the public. Scraps of 
plastic, left-over and useless in war 
production. are used as the base of at- 
tractive pins and ornaments. 

Velvet bows, studded with stones, 
are a high-fashion item introduced by 


A dash of wood, a bit of brass, and a | 
little felt spicing for Campus Capers. | 


Jordan. An intriguing leather and | 


wooden line, also made from “‘left- 
overs,’ is making a place for itself. 
Latest development is a new series 
of hand-painted bird ornaments, made 
of non-priority materials, which can 
be produced in great quantities. 
Mass distribution and production 


techniques, well-balanced and well | 
made products, a company policy of | 
securing the best possible talent to de- | 


sign and sell its products, and a firm 
faith in lines they sell, have written a 
ew success story. Results: The com- 
Pany has grown during the past three 
yeats from one room with desk space 
in Prov dence, to include large offices 
aid showrooms in New York, Prov- 
idence hicago and San Francisco. 


The first year’s sales volume was | 


$80,00 This year it will be over $2,- 
500,00 
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of this great Minnesota 
agricultural empire is the 


LARGEST 


MARKET IN THE 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis 


Population 780,106 


Only the 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


COVERS THE ST. PAUL HALF 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Paul 
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lience this year anyone who has read at least one 
item. This is not because we have in any way 
kssened our regard for intensive readership. It 
till seems to us as important as it ever did. We 
hve made the change in order to bring our 
ieinition of a reader into conformity with the 
iefinition used in the LIFE continuing study. 


You are, of course, thoroughly familiar with 
the job LIFE has been doing since 1938 in its 
wntinuing study of four great weeklies, under the 
wpervision of the Magazine Audience Group. 


After reviewing our Report Number 2 of the 
\ontinuing Study of Women’s Magazine Au- 


15, 1943 


of Women's Magazine Aud 


diences, the Magazine Audience Group has this 


to say... 


“The methods employed in conducting this 
survey conform with the best present-day prac- 
tices, and the presentation of the figures, in the 
opinion of the Magazine Audience Group, accu- 
rately reflects the facts as shown in the results 


” 


which have been examined 
Be sure to get Report #2 


Report Number 2 of the Continuing Study of 
Women’s Magazine Audiences is now in the mail. 
If you have not received your copy, let us know 
... and we shall be glad to send you one at once. 


ousekeeping 


1ences 


Yes, they even have Rotary clubs in Latin-America. This one is in Porto \legre, 
Brazil—and the fundamental business factors of confidence, credit. integrity, intelli- 
xence, and stick-to-it-iveness are basic there, just as they are here in the United States. 


Photo by Julien Bryan 


21 Questions About Selling and 
Advertising in Latin-America, 


\ primer for executives who may be flirting with the idea of seek- 


ing export opportunities south of the border now or after the war. 


Would We Ship Finished Goods, 
Raw Materials or Partially Proe- 
essed Merchandise? This, of course, 
varies with the field. When possible, 
usually, it’s preferable to ship raw ma- 
terials or a concentrate, then package 
locally. Obtaining factory space and 
labor is easy and the supervision 
needed is slight. Savings on shipping 
space, freight, duties, etc., are sub- 
stantial. Local labor generally is “rea- 
sonable."” And you'd be a “local in- 
dustry,”’ which is a point. 


Could We Manufacture in One 
Country and Then Distribute to 
Others? Should We Trans-ship ? 
No, it’s not very practical. Of course, 
there are emergencies and special 
cases. But, generally, shipping directly 
from your U. S. plant to each indi- 
vidual market is most sensible. That 
means that you'll have separate ship- 
ments to Guatemala, to Costa Rica, to 
Honduras, to Salvador—even though, 
on a map, they may appear to be one 
unit. 


Are Laws Standardized? No, they 
are not; variances, in fact, are tremen- 
dous. Accounting laws, brand regis- 
trations, labeling, taxes, duties, mini- 
mum salaries, price restrictions, adver- 
tising supervision, import licenses, 


so} 


everything varies, country by country ; 
there’s just no over-all rule. 


Is Local Money Standard? No, 
the peso of Colombia is worth 58c 
US, the peso of Chile is 3c, US, Guate- 
mala’s quetzal is $1, Honduras’ lem- 
pira is 50c, Venezuela’s bolivar is 30c. 
Each country has its own money and 
exchange rate. 


Can We Get Our Dollars Out of 
a Latin-American Country ? Usually, 
yes. Many countries have no restric- 
tions at all. Others provide “import 
licenses” that do the double job of 
saying what merchandise shall come 
in and what dollars shall go out. 


Isn't Buying Power Horrible? 
The Latin-America sales of some U. S. 
firms hit into the millions of dollars 
annually. There are 120,000,000 peo- 
ple there, and they're just as eager to 
get the most out of life as you are. 
Good merchandise packaged and 
priced well, will sell. 


How Does One Connect With an 
Agent? Lists of brokers are on file 
in the U. S. Choosing a broker for 
Caracas isn’t too different from choos- 
ing one for Seattle. About the same 
kinds of percentages apply—you can 


pay 5% or 25%, depending on 
whether you want an order-tak« Or a 
pusher. Consumer demand, of course, 
is important, either to the Caracas man 
or to the Seattle man; an advertising 
background and sales assistance should 
be part of your deal. 


What About “Test Markets” jn 
Latin America? O. K., and on a 
consumer item, a test market job js 
sensible. That means selecting one 
market, say Cuba, plugging it. then 
watching. Cuba has 4,000,000 poten. 
tial consumers. Or Colombia or Pery 
or Salvador can be used. Any of these 
markets can be handled about as you'd 
handle Peoria or Muncie. Be prepared 
to put some money into advertising, 
maybe $20,000, and to detail an as- 
sistant sales manager to work during 
the test with the local broker. 


Are Outlets Similar to U. 5. Out 
lets? Quite similar (except for the 
giant markets, the chrome, the glitter, 
air conditioning, etc.). Brokers, whole- 
salers, retailers, specialty shops, etc, 
operate quite similarly. General stores 
are popular and important, department 
stores are few. 


Marketing Statistics. Business pa- 
pers, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Rand McNally, World Almanac, the 
British Handbook, the Consulates, any 
encyclopedia. But most L-A dailies 
ignore the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions and there’s no Standard Rate and 
Data, no Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
no Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing. The big media are truly big, the 
lesser media reflect the personalities 
of their owners. 


Who Places Latin-America Ad- 
vertising? Some U. S. agencies have 
L-A connections and there are a few 
good local agencies. Brokers, frequent: 
ly, handle their own advertising. But 
be cautious—just as you'd be cautious 
with a Jacksonville or Denver broker. 
Import regulations keep out advertis- 
ing materials in some countries (to 
help local printers), watch this point. 


What Advertising Media Are 
Available? Newspapers and maga 
zines—the magazines are less fancy 
(they've circulation potential limita- 
tions) while the newspapers run the 
gamut from excellent to mediocre, just 
as they do here. To judge thes: media, 
calculate circulation against families 
for coverage, then apply the rate, just 
as was done some years ago here. 
Radio—there are a few dominating 
big stations, using both long and re 
wave, plus hundreds of smaller loc 
outfits. Outdoor—no plants but plenty 
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Pass If you bemoan the fact that it is becoming 
hese increasingly difficult for your salesmen to make 
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asad personal calls as regularly as before, remember 


ing, this—Uncle Sam’s mailmen make daily calls on 
baa your customers and prospects. 
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As a wartime selling tool, direct mail takes on 


added importance. Sales and advertising execu- 
Jut- 


the 


tives are putting this tool to work—for immedi- 
tter : Ae, ate business, for the retention of goodwill and 


ole. Be ees . prestige, for the promotion of postwar markets. 
ores 


Quality direct mail gets response just as a top- 
nent ~ eee : ; notch salesman gets results. And to achieve the 


quality appeal in your folders, booklets, broad- 


sides and circulars, use dramatic FULL Color! 


da- a eg 
hs — 4 It’s amazingly easy and surprisingly inexpen- 
the Fae \ : if 1 a —— sive to get the extra benefits of FULL Color from 
a ae ) ; Stecher-Traung—an American institution with a 
‘ula-  ——— ae: record of over 75 years of leadership in the field 
and : fae of FULL Color Lithography. Stecher-Traung’s 
Inc., # : ee ” . . 
casts “ | unique ‘‘Gang Run”’ Service brings you spark- 
, the he : ‘ite : ling FULL Color sales and advertising literature 
ities : 


at a price comparable with what you are asked 
to pay for only two colors. Investigate today. 
Ad- 


have Fay , /if Contractors to the Government— 
few as : Ve War Work Comes First! 
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mita- Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, Dept. 314 


Bo a Free! THIS HELPFUL 274 North Goodman St., Rochester, N. Y. 


just Eo ’ if. 
Nia . 28-PAGE BOOK! 600 Battery St., San Francisco, Calif 


nilies 4 Describes the advantages of FULL Please send a copy of your new 28-page, Illustrated Full Color 
just 3 Color in meeting today’s selling prob- Book entitled *“The Value and Patriotic Use of Full Color’ 
here. Ee : lems. Tells how to get beautiful re- —free of charge and without obligation 
: Ey sults at low cost. Contains color 
ating ry charts and other valuable information. 
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of individual painters. Direct mail— 
same as U. S. Miscellaneous—sound 
trucks, ciné, missionary men, samples, 
novelties, hand material, displays, de- 
cals. 


Does the War Prevent Our Open- 
ing in Latin-America Today? No. 
Shipping is difficult but far from im- 
possible. The first step on a Latin- 
America shipment is the acquiring of 
an Import Recommendation, through 
the local representative, from the local 
“Committee on Imports.’’ That paper 
is mailed here, then forwarded with 


an application for an Export License 
to The Office of Economic Warfare, 
Washington. When the Export License 
comes through, the tussle for shipping 
space begins. 


What’s the Climate Like in 
Latin-America? It’s surprising how 
frequently this rather silly question is 
asked. On the equator, there’s heat; 
in Punta Arenas, there’s Newfound- 
land weather. Mountains, and there 
are plenty, differ from lowlands; coast- 
al cities differ from inland. Deserts 
are dry and peninsulas aren’t. So, in 


JIM, THE DRIVER... 


One of a nation-wide army of 17,350 drivers, Jim is typical of the 


popular, courteous Railway Expressmen who stop at your home, 


store or factory—whenever there is a shipment to be picked up or 


delivered by Railway Express. 


Jim is out in all kinds of weather—in rain, hail, snow, fog or thun- 


derstorm. Being a Railway Expressman is his career, his life's work. 


Today, the principal concern of the Jims of Railway Express is to 


keep the enormous flow of war materials moving swiftly and un- 


interruptedly. 


general, all the variations of weather 
found here are duplicated in Latin. 
America. 


What About Latin - American 
Politics? Why raise the point? Were 
Florida politics a factor when appoint. 
ing your broker in Jacksonville? After 
all, isn’t the selling of merchandise 
just the sensible satisfying of human 
wants, nothing more? What difference 
does it make whether the potential 
consumer lives in Lima, Ohio, or Lima. 
Peru ? 


What Do the Latin-Americans 
Think of Us? There’s an amused tol- 
erance on their part, sprinkled with 
real respect and a desire to be friendly, 
But, again, why bring up the point? 
The fundamental business factors of 
confidence, credit, integrity, intelli- 
gence and stick-to-it-tiveness are basic 
there, just as here. They supersede al- 
most all that you may have read in 
this controversial book or that, just as, 
in reverse, your conduct can serve to 
alter the pre-conceived opinions of 
North Americans given to Latins by 
our Reno news-items, our gangster 
tales, and our marry-me-before-the- 
train-stops moving pictures. 


Is Latin-America the Correct 
Term? It seems the best. The citizens 
of Latin-America accept it, there's no 
resentment. The term of South Amer- 
ica doesn’t work (it omits Cuba, Mex- 
ico and Central America) and the 
term of Spanish-America ignores Bra- 
zil. 


What Do They Call Us? North 
Americans! It may surprise you, in 
fact, to hear that Latins resent our 
usurping of the name “American.” 
Some take real offense when we inter 
that they’re not, like us, Americans! 
Usage has made the word come to 
mean a resident of the U. S. But usage 
doesn’t soften the blow. The term 
“American,” the Latins claim, applies 
to any citizen of any country of the 
entire Western hemisphere North 
plus South America—just as “Afri- 
can” and “European” are all-inclusive 
terms, not the monopoly of any one 
nation. They agree that ‘North Amer- 
ican’”’ isn’t a very sensible name for 
us, but they’ve no better to suggest. 
And they feel a bit sorry for us, 4 
people without a name. In writing 
about our nation, they use the term 
“EE.UU.” which is simply an abbre- 
viation of Estados Unidos; but when 
filling in their legal forms, you'll be 
required to call yourself a North 
American.” 


Any Specific Training Needed 
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For This Man We Send Down? 
Counsel him to be sensible. Business 
executives aren’t worshipped there as 
they are here. Being a sales manager 
is no Open sesame; the visitor should 
lean toward the humble side, be a 
moderate fellow, a low-pressure man, 
a “good neighbor.” Showing off, par- 
ticularly with liquor, is ill-advised; 
headaches and cancelled orders can re- 
sult. The normal visiting-big-shot at- 
mosphere that accompanies an execu- 
tive around the U. S. is best omitted. 
A patronizing —let-me-buy-the-drinks 
approach can offend. 


Is Spanish Really Necessary? Yes 
it is! And, for Brazil, Portuguese is 
equally advisable. Some local agents, 
it's true, are able to converse in Eng- 
lish, but it’s questionable judgment to 
base a choice of representative upon his 
ability to speak English. We might add 
that one of the things which helped 
give the Germans a nice “in” in Latin- 
America was the willingness of each 
German salesman to learn, really learn, 
not only the language but the customs, 
the history and the background, of 
the country to which he was assigned. 
As a result, today, despite broken Axis 
relations, many Germans in Latin- 
America are still considered “simpa- 
tico” and treated as fine fellows. So, 
yes, the language is very important. 


Could I Learn Spanish? Yes, it’s 
not hard. One year of real study will 
yield the fundamentals that’s one 
hour of instruction daily plus an hour 
of homework. Or if you'll drop every- 
thing and give the language all of 
your time, it can be done in consider- 
ably less. Spanish has enough similar- 
ity to English and to French to ease 
the task a bit; it’s quite regular and 
memorizable. Idioms vary from coun- 
try to country throughout Latin-Amer- 
ica, slang must be watched to avoid 
embarrassment. But the basic language 
is the same throughout—just as the 


English you know is usable outside the 
U.S. 


JUST HOW FAR executive thinking is aided by a clear Havana perfecto is a question 
not yet surveyed. 

The fact remains that many a business man dictates to his Dictaphone with a 
cigar in his mouth. That kind of talk is strictly American, but secretaries don’t like 
it; because it isn’t always easy to understand. 

So in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., we have done 
quite a bit of research on the problem presented by the voice with a cigar in it. After 
all, the aim of Dictaphone engineers is to make a machine that will record dictation 
intelligibly under all sorts of office conditions. 

% 


THE VOICE/ WITH A CIGAR IN IT... 


>» STP 


The first thing that Dictaphone engincers did was to trim away all disturbing over- 
tones and resonances. Then they started experimenting with the reconstruction of 
voices which had been thus pared down. When war struck, they had already taken 
long steps in this direction. Too-thin and too-deep voices— words mumbled or 
over-emphasized were being successfully built up or cut away to produce intelligible 
tones that secretaries could more easily understand. 

In the avalanche of war activity Dictaphone equipment bears the brunt in many 
an office of both Government and industry — saving precious minutes — getting vital 
ideas into action fast! 

Meanwhile Dictaphone engineers have turned out many improvements in electric 
voice recording for use by the armed services — brand-new ideas which will further 
extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method of dictation to meet the challenge of 
the post-war era. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 
Seen 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 

ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
[83] 


Prestige Wallpapers Add to Devoe Dealers’ Profits 


LTHOUGH Devoe & Raynolds Co. has been selling wall- 

paper through its dealer outlets for several years, it now 
has added to its line a series of hand-printed wallpapers, to be 
manufactured, according to specifications, for exclusive sale 
through D&R dealers. Designed by Virginia Hamill, the paper 
retails at prices ranging from about $4 to $9 a roll. . 


The designs of the papers in the new line are based on South 
America and Mexican themes—with guitars, bulls, black lace 
fans, pretty senoritas, and tropical vegetation predominating. 
One design, called ‘‘La Perrichole,” is pictured at the left. 


Because they are so highly styled, these new wallpapers have 
prestige value. Their best acceptance has come from department 
stores, like Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn; W. & J. Sloane, New 
York City, and Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia—and other 
retail establishments which feature the papers as backgrounds for 
the display of merchandise. 


Devoe & Raynolds has promoted the paper by exhibiting the 
line at style shows and special dealer shows. Invitations for 
showings have been issued to women’s clubs and other poten- 
tially interested groups. The company feels that dealers who 
sell other Devoe products come in frequent contact with con- 
sumers who are logical prospects for wallpaper. The availability 
of a line, backed by the Devoe name, gives these retailers addi- 


tional opportunities to earn profits. 


Salesman’s Salary Again 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I am wondering if you can help me out 
in trying to solve a problem of a compen- 
sation plan for one of our divisions. . . . 

Our field salesmen frequently are sup- 
porting wholesale distributors outside their 
own territory. We have found it very dif- 
ficult to work out a satisfactory compensa- 
tion plan so that we keep the individual 
salesman selling all his stores, especially 
those where he is helping build up the 
volume of another man’s wholesalers. 

We have tried various plans for dividing 
up the credit to swinging the other way and 
giving no credit, and I am now trying to 
review the situation for post-war opera- 
tions. I believe some other concerns must 
have struggled with this same basic prob- 
lem 

BosTON SUBSCRIBER. 


(On split commissions, SM suggests ref- 
erence to three articles from this magazine: 
“How We Eliminated Commission Scraps 
Among Our Salesmen,” October 10, 1939; 
‘How 21 Companies Head Off Split Com- 
mission Scraps Between Salesmen,’” August 


[84] 


1, 1939, and August 15, 1939. We sug- 
gest also exploration of bonus plans which 
reward men for selling large numbers of 
accounts in their territories and getting pro- 
gressively larger orders from them.—The 
Editors. ) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have read “In the Best Interest of All 
Selling, Should We Kill Straight Commis- 
sion?”” by W. R. Jenkins, Sales Director, 
Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., which appeared 
in February 1, 1943, issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 

I think this article is a splendid one and 
would appreciate it if you would send me 
four or five reprints of this article... . 

C. B. WaTERs, 
General Sales Manager, 
Typewriter Division, 
Remington Rand, Ine., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Mr. Jenkins’ article holds the long dis- 
tance record in SALES MANAGEMENT'S of- 
fice for reader-interest in an article dealing 
with salesmen’s compensation. Single re- 
prints are available to interested subscrib- 
ers, without charge—The Editors.) 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May I offer a suggestion? 

One of your series of articles on post- 
war planning dwelt at some length on the 
subject of compensating salesmen. The au- 
thor felt that salesmen had been exploited 
and that new and better things were due 
them. He did not give specific recom- 
mendations 

I feel sure that all sales managers, faced 
with the necessity of securing and training 
a new sales force, would like to start these 
men on some basis that would be per- 
manently satisfactory to salesmen and firm 
alike. If any change in the’ mode of com- 
pensation is anticipated because of un- 
satisfactory experience with the old plan, 
the ideal time to establish new arrange- 
ments will be when a sales force, com- 
posed largely of new men, resumes work 
after the Victory. , 

As to business at that time, seme of us 
expect abnormally high immediate returns, 
possibly followed by some sort of recession 
after the dealers get stocked up and the 
public has sufficiently enjoyed its restored 
freedom, permitting the purchase of any- 
thing desired. Following that we maj 
anticipate several years of business prog- 
ress, perhaps leading to new heights. 

Men working on commission, when sell- 
ing after the resumption, will earn much 
more than the effort and expense expended 
entitle them to. This probability, and_the 
effect on such salesmen after the first flush 
is over and the going gets hard for awhile, 
leads some of us to think about some form 
of compensation other than straight com- 
mission. 

On the other hand, salesmen wh would 
be willing to start on a salary would €x- 
pect and be entitled to a very good salary 
What amount of enthusiastic endeavor We 
could expect of a crew working on salary, 
should a temporary depression occur, © 
something about which we can onl guess 

I believe it would be of interest, a0 
that it would be very helpful to man sales 
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managers, if you could prepare an article 
on the subject based upon interviews with 
a hundred or more manufacturers with a 
sales force of, say, fifty and upward, so as 
to See whether there is a general trend 
towards any one particular plan. For such 
an article to be most helpful, something 
definite should be given regarding ceilings, 
if any, on the earnings of salesmen, and 
methods of control; security; exactly what 
methods are to be used to create incentive 
for salary salesmen; what amount of 
money will be permitted for expenses, and 
if company-owned cars are favored over 
individually owned cars. 

It would probably take more than one 
article to give any kind of a satisfactory 
survey of this subject. 

We are planning on a change in the 
method of compensating our sales force. 
Probably many manufacturers are trying 
to work out a new plan. Undoubtedly, 
you could collect material that would help 
us and would prove of interest and value 
to all sales managers. 

RALPH S. VERNER 

Sales Manager 

Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 

(Reader Verner's attention is called to 

two forthcoming articles in SALES MAN- 

AGEMENT. The first, to appear September 

1, will deal with factors which make a 

successful compensation plan and why; 

the second, to appear September 15, will 
report a case history.—The Editors.) 


Feet Front! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May we have permission to reprint Dr. 
Scholl's fascinating recommendations for 
the weary worker who is low on gas and 

wants to keep his feet functioning—as re- 
ported on page 4 of your current issue? 

We feel that the readers of our Com- 
pany paper, Dresser Doings, would appre- 
ciate and enjoy the good doctor’s words 
of wisdom, 


Dresser Manufacturing Co., 


Bradford, Pa. 


(The article: ‘‘Foot-Loose and Pedal 
Free,” in SM’s Human Side department, 
July 15 issue. It listed nine rules from well- 
known William Scholl for keeping feet 
functioning efficiently and comfortably in 
these gas-less days. Reprints requests tell 
SM that Feet are currently a Live Topic. 
—The Editors. ) 


Pictographs Are Informative 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Thank you very much for the extra 
copies of the pictograph “Which Are the 
Most Stable Industries.” These are being 


circulated to our various departmental 
heads. 
Your pictographs certainly present a 


wealth of information. We keep them in 
1 book which is almost like a one-volume 
library. The material is used in many 
ways, such as at sales meetings, as items 
for sales manuals, general market informa- 
tion for the sales department, an item from 
time to time for our monthly publication 
of the Advertising Roundtable of South- 
em Michigan, and we even find informa- 
ton once in a while that is of special in- 
ferest_to the personnel department. 
C. D. DAVENPORT, 
Advertising Manager, 
Union Steel Products Co., 


Albion, Mich. 


(SM sually has limited quantities of 
prints of Pictographs. If you need extra 
feproductions, you are invited to try your 
luck by vriting to—The Editors.) 


AUGUsT 15, 1943 


We Stand Corrected 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your June 15th, 1943, issue carried a 
very interesting article on the Cooperative 
Radio Campaign sponsored by the Inde- 
pendent Druggists of California. 

There was in this article one important 
inaccuracy which we think should be cor- 
rected. Participation in this advertising 
campaign is open to all acceptable pro- 
ducts whether or not sold under the Cali- 
fornia Fair Trade Act. Acceptability of 
a product depends on (1) the amount of 
distribution among independent drug stores, 
(2) the nature of the product with spe- 
cial reference to radio advertising. 


[he statement in this article that a man- 
ufacturer was automatically barred because 
his product was not Fair Trade is not true. 
No manufacturer has ever been refused par- 
ticipation in this campaign for this reason. 

Because of the possibility that discrimin- 
ation against Non-Fair Trade products’ is 
illegal, we think this point is important 
enough to ask you to publish the facts as 
stated herein. .. . 

W. C. JEFFRIES, 

Advertising Manager, 

Independent Druggists of California, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Apologies to I. D. of C. 
set the record straight—The 


We gladly 
Editors.) 
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~~ Biggest in PEOPLE! 


The Memphis 
measured 
a total popu 


Market (WMC 
ay coverage area) has 
lation of 3,092,108— 


the biggest in the South. 


Biggest in AREA! 


The Memphis Market includes 60 


counties 


in Tennessee, 


Arkansas, 


Mississippi, Missouri, and Kentucky 
—the South's largest market area. 


Biggest in BUYING INCOME! 


With a buying income of $896,- 
976,000, the Memphis Market has 
a greater buying power than any 


Member of 
SOUTH CENTRAL 
QUALITY NETWORK 
WMC—Memphis 
WJDX—Jackson, Miss. 
KARK—Little Rock 
WSMB—New Orleans 


KWKH-KTBS—Shreveport .< YY . 


other Southern area. 


i 


5,000 WATTS - Day and 1 Night 


NBC NETWORK 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Owned and Operated - THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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ONE STEP 


in the right direction 
and you're in 
Cleveland’ s 
most convenient, friendly 


hotel 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


® Cleveland is famous for its 
friendly hospitality — and 
Hotel Cleveland, the city’s 
most convenient hotel, stands 
as the host to assure you a 
warm and hearty welcome. 


Located on the Public Square, 
Hotel Cleveland is directly 
connected with a modern 
2000-car garage, and the 
Union Passenger Terminal. 
Just to the north are the 
docks of the Great Lakes 
steamers, the Public Audi- 
torium, and Public Stadium. 
Shopping and theatre dis- 
tricts are next-door. 


At Hotel Cleveland you'll find 


modern, comfortable rooms 
—air conditioned restaurants 
with music—and always a 
genuinely friendly welcome. 
May we see you on your next 
trip to Cleveland? 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“You see, Mr. Gates, to control the flow of power by electronic means, we 
connect the control circuit in such a way. that it becomes the function of 
temperature, speed, time or some other variable. As a result grid poten- 


tial is varied 


... take, for instance, an electronically-controlled resistance 


welder...” 


V-Day Training Program 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your June 15th issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT carried a very impressive article 
on post-war sales training programs written 
by William Rados, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Executives. 

I have attempted to find out locally in- 
formation regarding the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives, but seem to 
be unable to secure satisfactory informa- 
tion. Would you be able to give me an 
address wherein I can secure more data as 
to this organization, its purposes and aim? 

T. L. CHRISTMAN, 
Educational Director, 
The Egry Register Co., 
Dayton, O. 


(To all others interested: The president 
of the National Society of Sales Executives 
is David Osborne, Studebaker Corp., South 
Bend, Ind.; the secretary, William Rados, 
Stagg-Finch Distillers, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City.—The Editors.) 


Illustration Backfires 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Subject: Page 21, June 15 SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, Item 1. 

Just for the record, any housewife who 


* 


would “study’’ a message on a bottle while 
the refrigerator door was left open might 
be learning something, but she certainly 
missed lesson number one in conservation. 
THINK of the electricity or ice going to 
waste! 
Yours—a housekeeping business woman, 
Mrs. JOHN ANDREW OHLIN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Mrs. Ohlin refers to a news photo in 
which a housewife stands before an open 
refrigerator reading a message on a milk 
bottle which is admonishing her to “Use 
Foods Wisely.” The bottle is one of many 
now carrying conservation appeals. Let 
Mrs. Ohlin’s crack remind advertisers, pro- 
motion and public relations executives of 
products selling to women that womans 
eye is keen—that women should pre-view 
and criticize promotion materials lirected 
their way.—The Editors.) 


Post-War Series Clicks 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

This industry has recently set up 2 Post: 
War Planning Committee to stu} all 
phases of post-war planning. 

At a committee meeting held las week 
it was the consensus of members of the 
committee that our manufacturers 
nished with a reprint of the art: 
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post-war planning which have appeared in 
SALES MANAGEMENT during the past year. 


Will you kindly send me 50 sets of such 
reprints at 228 W. Ontario Street, Chicago 
10, Illinois ? 

HERBERT C. ANGSTER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Nationai Association Domestic and Farm 
Pumping Equipment and Allied Products 
Manufacturers, 

Chicago, Illinois 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Would it be possible for me to secure 
one reprint each of the various articles you 
have published on Post-War Planning—as 
noted on Page 76 of your issue of April 1, 
1943? 

Being deeply engaged on this subject | 
here, | am endeavoring to assemble expert 
opinion on objectives and methods to as- 
sist my staff. 

F. JURASCHEK, 

Manager, 

Commercial Research Division, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Would appreciate it very greatly if you 
would send me a reprint of each of the 
fifteen articles on Post-War Planning listed 
in the June 1 edition of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Wm. F. McCHEsNEY, 
Vice-President, 

The Gorham Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Attached is your list of Post-War ar- 
ticles, and I wish that you would send me 
one of each of the articles listed... . 

DwicHt D. THOoMaAs, 
Vice-President, 

Gulf Brewing Co., 
Houston, Tex. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Loose-Wiles’ “plans for selective-selling 
in post-war prosperity,’ as outlined in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, are a bit on the 
dreamy side. If they plan to do business 
only during post-war prosperity, the plan 
might result in the ideal business all man- 
ufacturers desire. 

But comes post-war depression! 

In my opinion, the competitive forces at 
work during less prosperous times will 
torce them right back into the ‘make 
everything and sell everybody” methods. 
The “non-productive” calls salesmen make 
on the “'SOc’’ customers can be ignored 
when merchants are crying for just any- 
thing to sell. But these orders total up to 
something worthwhile when a company is 
combing the country-side to get enough 
orders to maintain efficient plant operation 
and effective distributon. 

_Unless Loose-Wiles can monopolize the 
biscuit business permanently, their post- 
war plans had better consider the depres- 
‘ion angle. There always will be some 
company ready to introduce competitive 
items, work the unprofitable fringe of the 
trade, and eventually bring forth an item 
that could change the buying habits of 
ven the most dependable Loose-Wiles cus- 
tomer, 

This non-selective selling of ‘‘every- 
thing to everybody” might be termed pro- 
ective selling. No mass volume business 
has yet been able to ignore the less profit- 

ble smaller outlets, seeking only the 

cfeam oi the crop,’’ without facing dang- 
tS in radical readjustment into a smaller- 

Volume | id 

This may be a pessimistic view of the 
future, but I believe sound business plan- 


AuGUsT 15, 1943 


SELL AND SUMMIT COUNTY 
| YOU NEED 
AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
COVERAGE 


Akron is the Rubber Capital of the World with 
a yearly pay roll of $324,000,000. Its 127,000 
workers make up this important, free-spending 
market. They depend on their only Daily and 
Sunday Newspaper to form their buying habits. 
You can REACH and SELL them ONLY through 
the AKRON BEACON JOURNAL. 


fact ABOUT AKRON AND SUMMIT 
COUNTY NEWSPAPER COVERAGE 


FROM MARCH 31, 1943 ABC AUDIT REPORTS 


Coverage figured on 1943 estimated number 
of Summit County families . . . (105.263) 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL SUMMIT COUNTY 


DAILY CIRCULATION ....... siensiccadatiensihibiiih 105,861 
DAILY COVERAGE .................... sonesobiiien eee 100% 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION ........ . 90,811 
SUNDAY COVERAGE ......0rccenccsssesscerscnsoce 86% 


CLEVELAND MORNING NEWSPAPER 
CLAIMING SUMMIT COUNTY COVERAGE 


DAILY SUMMIT COUNTY CIRCULATION..........000 12,661 
DAILY SUDADATT COUNTY COVER Ae iiiccscscvesscessessccvssess 12% 
SUNDAY SUMMIT COUNTY CIRCULATION...... ».. 80,958 
SUNDAY SUMMIT COUNTY COVERAGE....  ....cccseeeees 10% 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


REPRESENTED BY: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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ning today should be concerned more with 
the rebound into depression. We cannot N.F.S.E. Moves Office 
wish depressions away merely by absorbing 
dreams of a prosperity around the corner. Announcement has been made 


R. L. MAHON that the home office of the Na- 
St. Louis, Mo. tional Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, during the term of of- 
(SALES MANAGEMENT has now dis- fice of Harry C. Anderson, new 


tributed more than 42,000 reprints of its president, will be moved to Cin- 
post-war series. Among the other com- 


panies that apparently are doing some con- cinnati, O. ; 
structive worrying about tomorrow—if we The new officers of the Na- 
are able to judge by their requests for these tional Federation are Harry ¥ 
An outstandingly successful a an eae Eee od Anderson, president; George 
" ’ . ; 
dress shop regularly places goleum-Nairn Co., Inc., Devoe & Raynolds, Hammerlein, treasurer ; George 
80% of its advertising in the Egry Register Co., International Harvester Marklin, corporation secretary; 
Courier-Express. Here’s proof Co., Lucien LeLong, Libbey Glass Co., Clifton D. Jackson, executive 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Nash-Kelvinator, secretar 
of results: National Cash Register Co., Owens-Illinois y: oe 
1929... . 176 lines Glass Co., Procter & Gamble Co., Reming- All communications are to be 
ton Rand, Inc., Sears Roebuck, Servel, addressed to the National Fed- 
1942 . . 192,716 lines Texas Co., Thompson Aircraft Products eration of Sales Executives. 
Co., Tidewater Associated Oil, and Wright 
Aeronautical Co. 
Note: Single copies are available free of 
charge, multiple copies at three cents each. 
Because of shortage of office help, we can- 
not maintain a list of companies for mail- 
ings of future articles. We shall have to produced by the Clorox Chemical Co. and 
ask for SapOrene SOQUONS. . Sosy: Cest la is not a subsidiary of any company. ; 
guerre.—The Editors.) Joun W. Daws and § 
Erwin, Wasey & Lo 
“Oops—Sorry!” San Francisco, Cal 
. (We haven't a leg to stand on. What hurts 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: us is that we do know better. Apologies 
In your July 15 issue you published a to Erwin, Wasey and their good West 
reprint of the Clorox advertisement on the Coast client.—The Editors.) 
neutralizing of war gases through the use 
of Clorox. . . . In your explanatory text 
underneath the reprint you mention Proc- 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati, O. 


ter & Gamble as manufacturers of this 
product. Such is not the case; Clorox is 


‘Tt 

ard ] 
Standard Brand's new multiple vi- stato 

tamin and mineral tablet, called he 

“Stams,”’ was referred to in SALES 

MANAGEMENT'S June 15 annual vita- 

min round-up as being sold exclusive- 


D | D YOU | ly through grocery outlets. Standard 


Brands advises SALES MANAGEMENT tian 

| that Stams have never been sold senta 

KNOW see through grocery outlets and are sold is ne 
only through drug outlets—which 1s 


DAYTON IS NOW also true of another Standard Brands 


roduct, Stan-B. 
A MARKET OF | : _ 
“Yo MILLION _. ] - : 
PEOPLE... .WITh gore eons wow | 


two industries that will eli 
come out of the war 


"ate ze THE LARGEST BUYING ) 7 I | oregano t, meni 
“—"""\ POWER IN HISTORY / b= ME a) US 
to SELi this Groat Matket....youneed 7 Mie. @ |< 
re DAYTON JOURNAL-HERALD | 7 : 


DAYTON, OHIO - MORNING - EVENING - SUNDAY 


“Stams” in Drug Stores 


HIGHEST RATE PER PAGE Today —NOW —send for 
LOWEST RATE PER READER diesel market survey 


36% INCREASE IN DAILY PAID CIRCULATION IN 6 YEARS EDITED BY REX'W. WADMAN © cand complimentary ©oPY- 4 
Represented by George A. McDevitt Ca. DIESEL PROGRESS & 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK { 
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Salesmen Gone to War? You 
Can Still Service Customers 


M. A. Spayd, executive vice-president 
ind general manager, The Standard Regis- 
ter Co., Dayton, O., explains the absence 
of a salesman and seeks information on in- 
ventory of stock on hand with this letter. 
It brought 11% response, 264 with orders. 
In addition, accurate follow-up dates were 
received from the entire 11%: 

“He Was A Goop Guy 

WHEN HE Hap It! 

‘You know that. 

‘In the good old days, when your ‘Stand- 
ard Man’ could drive into the corner gas 
station any time and say ‘fill ‘er up!’ .. . 
he dropped in often. Making check-up 
alls. Going the limit on service. But 
alas! Times have changed considerably. 
“Your name is still mighty important on 
the ‘Standard Man’s’ list. He's doing his 
best to get around. But keeping up a reg- 
ular schedule of calls is difficult with ra- 
tioning. So, if you haven't seen our repre- 
sentative lately, remember lack of interest 
isnot the reason. In fact, he’s more con- 
cerned about you today than ever before. 
Here's why .. . 

“Today Standard Autographic Registers 
ind Continuous Forms are being used by 
thousands of War Plants, Military and Gov- 
ement Organizations . . . for vital hand- 
written systems. of record and control. This 
increased demand, plus war-time difficulties, 
like material shortages and paper restric- 
tions, make it necessary to revise our pro- 
duction schedules. We can still supply the 
forms you need. But to assure ‘on time’ 
delivery, to prevent your being left with- 
out forms, we must know your require- 
ments well in advance. 

“That's why your ‘Standard Man’ is 
worried. He fears your supply may ‘reach 
bottom’ before he gets around. And he 
‘0ws you're depending on him. So, at 
the request of our field representatives, we 
have set up a War-Time Service Plan for 
wets of Standard Register Systems. Here's 
how it works .. . 

Enclosed is a Customer Questionnaire 
Grd. You fill this out, mail it back. This 
tells us the supply you have on hand. We 
know that within 3, 6, 9, or 12 months 
(or whatever the time) you'll need more 
‘os. With this plan we'll make sure 
jow'll have Standard forms when needed. 

Help us to help you. Fill out and mail 


the enclosed card . . . today! 
On To Victory!" 
AUGUST 15, 1943 


Prize- Winning Letters 
for July 
Robert L. Stern 


Secretary 
L. & H. Stern, Ine. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Raymond W. Hartley 
Secretary 
The Morris Plan Company 
of Rhode Island 


Providence, R. I. 


M. A. Spayd 
Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager 
The Standard Register Company 
Dayton, O. 


Smook Was in a Mess... but 
She Got Out of It Via a Letter 


Smook, alias Tillie the Toiler, Caskie 
Paper Co., Charlotte, N. C., “hopefully” 
wrote this letter, cleaned up the mailing 
list and got herself out of a mess. Sixty 
per cent returned the cards: 

“Please, won't You, help me. My boss 
says my mailing list is in a terrible mess, 
that men have left our customers’ employ 
to enter the armed forces, that our custom- 
ers have hired new people to replace them 
(he should have said if they could find 
them) and so on—you know how it is! 

“Really he ain’t the worst boss in the 
world (even if I do do all his work), and 
maybe he’s right. Will you help me? Its 
easy—the card above bears your name, as 
it appears on our plate. Is it correct? If 
so, just ok and return it. If not, correct 
it please. And, will you also list on the 
card all the names of those in your Com- 
pany who should be on our list to receive 
our Proof sheet and our mailings of dif- 
ferent kinds, as well as price lists. 

“It will certainly be appreciated by us 
all, and particularly by me. 

“The boss says every letter should be a 
selling letter. Well—in spite of delays, 
shortages and lack of help, we are still 
selling a lot of paper and still have a lot 
to sell. Don't forget we want your busi- 
ness, we appreciate it, and we will take 
good care of you, or ‘bust’ trying. 

“Don't, please, lay this aside. Take the 
card and ‘fix it’ now. Thank you.” 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 


an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
In. It May Win a Round Table Prize. 


“Yours for Victory Now and a 
Better World Tomorrow” 


Here's a bit of sound pre-selling of a 
product which can’t be ordered until post- 
war times. George T. Badger, Railway 
Controls Division, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, sent this let- 
ter out and really pulled in inquiries: 

"It is predicted some wizard will fig- 
ure out how to change the air in the air- 
conditioned trains. The present air has 
been there since around 1936 and, while 
holding up pretty well, is growing a bit 
rubbery.’ So said somebody in the Chicago 
Daily News, the ‘last day of the old year. 

“It is not to be expected that our erudite 
friend and benefactor would be cognizant 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell’s true Mopu- 
LATING CONTROLS—designed for  im- 
proved comfort for travelers on America’s 
great railways; nor, do we expect him to 
know that if the present equipment were 
adequately controlled there would be an 
improvement in the air he calls ‘rubbery.’ 

“However, we all know, and none bet- 
ter than you, that America is at war. Com- 
fort travel has had to take a ‘back seat. 
It is not likely you are in market today for 
our line of Air Conditioning Controls, 
electric or pneumatic for railway cars. 

“Furthermore, we could not supply you 
except on high priorities. But—the pur- 
pose of this letter is to remind you, or 
acquaint you with our name and products, 
so that in your post-war planning for bet- 
ter and more luxurious travel for your cus- 
tomers of peacetime, you will consult us.” 


This One Gets Inquiries 
About “Oomph” Letterheads 


H. S. Wilson, general sales manager, 
Woodbury & Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
greets them with a “How do you do:” 

“How do you do—Mr. Smallwood— 

“You appreciate good stationery, don't 
you? I am confident you do. 

“Here is a sample of a heading that 
commands attention and respect. Its un- 
usual qualities just demand that any mes- 
sage written on it be read. 

“Now, Mr. Smallwood, we believe we 
can also put personality into your head- 
ing, and fhoate up the friendly contacts 
so much needed today. 

“Also, remember please, that it takes 
considerable time to restyle—to get that 
heading with a little added—'‘oomph.” 
It isn't the easiest thing, but we have done 
it for others and we can do it for you.” 
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1942 Effective Buying Income — Per Capita — 
for Counties with Cities in the 100,000 Group 


Here, listed according to rank, are the counties which 
in 1942 had the largest per capita of Effective Buying 
Income, according to exclusive estimates by SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S research department, and with 
similar rankings for 1941. 

This listing is confined to 123 counties containing 
cities whose city-zone (newspaper-carrier limit) popu- 


lation exceeded 100,000 in the 1940 Census. 


County 


= 


State | 


Cumberland...) M 
Multnomah. — 


Alameda 


Sacramento... . 


Baltimore 
Fairfield 


Passaic 


Los Angeles. . 


Hennepin 
Henrico 
Providence 


Allegheny... 


5 Counties.... 


Milwaukee.... 


Schenectady.. 
Mecklenburg. . 


D. of Colum 


Peoria 


Calif. 


Ohio 
Ind. 
Tex. 


Conn. 


Ohio 


| New Haven... 


| Mich. | 


N. Y. 


Neb. 


N. Y. 


|\Providence.... 
Fort Wayne... 


City 


| Effective 

Buying In- 
come Per 
Capita 1942 


Estimate 


Rank Rank 
in in 
Group Group 
1942 | 1941 


San Francisco. . 


Seattle 


San Diego.... 


Denver 


Baltimore 


Bridgeport... 


‘Long Beach... 
{Los Angeles. . 


Indianapolis. . . | 
Fort Worth.... 


= Minneapolis... 


Richmond 
Pawtucket 


Atlantic City. .| 


| Des Moines... 
a8 | Wilmington . on 

| Minn. | | St. Pau 
ot Pe 


| New York. ...! 
Mass. | Springfield. . 


Omaha 
Albany 


| N. ¥. | Rochester 


NY, 


| Shreveport.... 


| Kansas City... 


Milwaukee. ... 
| Schenectedy. ie 


Washington. . 


| Peoria 


_ 
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ak ok ek oh ok 
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County 


| State | 


City 


Effective 
Buying In- 
come Per 


| Rank | Rank 


Capita1942| _in | in 


stimate 


Group) Grow 
1942 | 1941 


Franklin 


Westchester... 


Montgomery. . 


Orleans 


Vanderburgh. . 


Mahoning- 


Trumbull. . 


Philadelphia. .|P 
Scott 


DeKalb-Fulton. 


Genesee 


Rock Island... 


Wyandotte... 


Salt Lake City. 


Maricopa 


Hillsborough. . 


Cabell-Wayne. 


Cambria 
Pulaski 


racuse 
Homi 
Lowell 


Trenton 
Dayton 
New Orleans. 


Hempstead Tp. 


Evansville 


Youngstown. 
Phila elphis. 
Davenport. . 


Binghamton. . ies 


Oklahoma City 


Reading 
Elizabeth 


Louisville 


New Bedford.. 
Chattanooga... 


Jersey City.... 


Lancaster 
Memphis 


Scranton 


Nashville 


Hammond.... 


Allentown.... 
Winston-Salem. 


Rock Island... 


Honolulu 


San Antonio. 


Kansas City.. 
Salt Lake City . 


Jacksonville... 


Knoxville 


.| Huntington... 
Johnstown. ...| 


Little Rock.... 


$1,137 


110 


111 
112 
113 
114 


[ This compilation is fully protected by copyright. 
part, without written permission of SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


it must not be reproduced in printed form, in whole or in ] 
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San Francisco County ranks number one in Effective Buying Income 
with a per capita income of $1,938, highest figure of all the nation's 
counties, and 122% higher than the United States average for 1942. 
Therefore it is important and significant that of all the newspapers in 
San Francisco... 


The CALL-BULLETIN is the fastest-growing 
newspaper in the fastest-growing market. 


The CALL-BULLETIN has the greatest cir- 
culation gain of any San Francisco daily 
newspaper. 


The CALL-BULLETIN has the largest volume 
of display advertising of any San Francisco 
daily newspaper. 


oe 
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The CALL-BULLETIN has the largest evening 
newspaper circulation in Northern Calife; nia. 
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This tremendous per capita Effective Buying Income may be tapped 
most efficiently by using The CALL-BULLETIN. This newspaper with 
the ''most'' of everything has kept pace with San Francisco expansion, 
and presents a picture worth millions to alert advertisers. 


San Franctsce 


CALL-BULLETIN 


The WIRUKEKETS TP Paper Pa 4 ina GOMpisn Market 
Represented Nationally by * xy <> Pud Block and bssociales 
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HOW BIG 


can an Air Express shipment he? 


AS TO WEIGHT, your shipment may be a 
pound or a ton and up, so long as it 
fits ina plane. AS TO SIZE, you will be safe 
in following dimensions shown under- 
neath the illustration. 


However, large shipments can often 
be broken into a number of smaller 
units. When this is impossible, consult 
your local Railway Express Agency, 
who can often make special arrange- 
ments for handling larger shipments. 


Maximum dimensions for AiR EXPRESS pack- 
ages: Length, 35 to 49% inches; width, 44 
inches; depth, 18'% inches. Break larger ship- 
ments into smaller units whenever possible. 


FOR FASTEST DELIVERY, Ship early, assoon 
as package is ready, PACK COMPACTLY 
but securely, to cut AIR EXPRESS Costs. 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is also 
working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to supply our 
fighting fronts throughout the world. 

TOMORROW, AiR ExPREsS will girdle the globe in international 
peacetime commerce . . . to bring all foreign markets to the door- 


step of American business. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


write for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by air EXPRESS 
During Wartime.” Dept. PR-2, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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Per Capita Soars 
In Western Counties 


pen table on page 90 was pre. 
pared originally for the May 1¢ 
Survey of Buying Power, but was 
crowded out through lack of space. It 
was saved and resurrected now be. 
cause the subject matter is valuable to 
marketing executives on two counts: 
It shows where purchasing power js 
greatest now, and it shows trends 
which may greatly affect marketing 
plans of the future. 

Of the first 20 counties of the Na- 
{ tion leading in per capita income in 
1942, 9 of them are in the Pacific 
Coast states, 1 in Texas, and 1 in 
Maryland. The total of 11 is more 
than double the total of 1941 leading 
cities from the Pacific Coast, South and 
Southwest. 

Reference to page 90 of Per Capita 
E. B. I. figures, and to current leading 
High-Spot Cities, shows that almost 
without exception the top cities of 
today are those which are engaged in 
making planes, ships, or both. Not 
only have these weapons of wat 
changed today’s picture, but they will 
have a lot to do with the picture of 
the future. 

Many of the industrial centers in 
the East and the Middle West simply 
converted from one product to an- 
other—say from motor cars to tanks 
and guns—using the same personnel 
(plus expansions) and much of the 
same equipment. Today, even with 
much greater production than pre- 
viously, the basic economy has not 
changed to anywhere near the extent 
that it has in the Pacific Coast coun- 
ties. These Pacific Coast counties have 
retained most of their former activi- 
ties, but have had super-imposed on 
them an entirely new industrialization 
for war. 

After the war, the eastern cities will 
convert back to pleasure cars and 
bathtubs. The coastal cities cannot con- 
vert their industries back; they will 
have to convert over to new industrial 
activities, which will utilize as much 
as possible of the new equipment and 
the new population. Just how much 
of the new population will be held is 
anybody's guess; but a recent Gallup 
poll sampled five major war produc- 
tion areas as to the permanency 0 
migrations in the labor field, and half 
of the California migrants said they 
expected to settle there permanently in 
peacetime. 

It is also to be expected that after 
the war, the Coast will become even 
more self-sufficient, with more goods 
made there and less shipped ever the 
long haul from the East. 
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Research Wins Readers 
For American Magazine 


Know thy reader is, or should be, the 
primary precept of publishing. Some pub- 
lishers have become famous and prosperous 
from their knack of guessing what readers 
might want. Some, in fact, still spend most 
of their time sitting back in the sanctum, 
guessing. 


But the age of intuition in large enter- 
prises (as Mr. Schicklgruber and others 
have found) is passing. Facts are a firmer 
basis on which to build. Facts require 
research. Facts in such matters as people's 
likes and dislikes, interests and prejudices, 
require comstant research. 


In the last three years, the American 
Magazine has conducted a sort of continu- 
ing study of readers of the American Mag- 
ane. The study has been revealing and 
profitable. It will continue. 


All magazines try to keep abreast of 
changing reader-interests, but magazines 
are less flexible than their readers. A time- 
lag may develop, which usually is unpro- 
ftable and sometimes is fatal. 


The American Magazine was started as 
i personal ‘“‘success’ magazine, 34 years 
go, when the Horatio Alger-Elbert Hub- 
bard influence lay heavy on the youth of 
the land. It became a multi-million circu- 
lation magazine by adhering to this theme 
—modified, of course, to meet the changes 
t the times. The nation’s concept of 
success” was one thing in the bull-mar- 
ket ‘twenties, and something else in the 
social-security ‘thirties. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, the concept has changed again. There's 
ilot of ‘‘service’’ and self-denial and even 
self-sacrifice mixed up in it today. 


The American Magazine which you read 
today was reborn (or reconceived) in 
April, 1940, about the time the “phoney 
war’ in Europe ended and the real war be- 
gin. The editors wanted to ascertain more 
‘early why readers bought the magazine— 
what meed the magazine filled with them 
—aind to edit it to satisfy that need. 


several research organizations were em- 

ployed for this purpose. Their findings 
varied a bit, but they all found that the 
ume kinds of material went into the same 
legree-of-interest brackets. 


Then the editors, and researchers, sought 
© know why people read certain things 
ind don't read others. One feature 
then running, for example, was a series of 
‘tteamlined classics, written and illustrated 
y topflight people. It was found that peo- 
ple did not have enough knowledge of the 
teal classics to be interested in the stream- 
‘ined, and humorous, versions of them. 

-. The monthly crossword puzzle drew 
' lot of mail (because hobbyists are pretty 


ulkative about their hobbies), but actually 
interested far fewer readers than the: edi- 
*s had believed. 


Psychologists were hired to help get at. 


he bottom: of the why. The magazine's 
tudience, < course, is the product of years 
" editoria! continuity. The psychologists 
"ere asked to study the magazine and the 
‘cadets’ reactions to it and from it to pro- 
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The Editor The Publisher 


Sumner Blossom (left) and Arthur H. 
Motley (right) believe in reader research. 


duce a picture of the &/ind of people the 
readers are. 

The readers, it was found, are interested 
in information, as well as entertainment. 
They want “‘success,” but in a substantial, 
reasonable way. They want personal stim- 
ulus. (An article by William S. Knudsen, 
published a couple of years ago under the 
title, “If I Were 21,’ drew more than 
1,000,000 reactions.) But they want so- 
cial service too. They want to do their 
part to combat crime, to aid public health, 
highway safety and other things—as their 
reactions to the magazine's editorial fea- 
tures showed. 


The psychologists could not find much 
difference between American Magazine's 
readers and those of other magazines, in 
income and ownership of motor cars and 
bath tubs. But they believed there was a 
difference in the kind of material the 
American's readers reacted to. These peo- 
ple, by and large, wanted to help improve 
themselves, their famil.es and the nation. 
They were, as the slogan later became, 
“people who give a damn.” 


These people want information. They 
want information, among other things, 
about people, particularly important peo- 
ple. They want information about prob- 
lems which confront them and they want it 
from recognized authorities. 


Starting with the issue of July, 1941, 
about the time of Dunkerque, the Amer- 
ican Magazine gave them authorities. In 
that issue, Harry Hopkins told why “‘Hit- 
ler Won't Win.” 


These articles have been not only im- 
portant and authoritative, but usually they 
have been timely and almost always writ- 
ten and edited in terms of the problems of 
the individual reader. Last winter, for ex- 
ample, William M. Jeffers, Rubber Admin- 
istrator, wrote on “Your Chances for Tires 
in 1943.” This spring, when food ration- 
ing was extended to various canned goods, 
meats, etc., Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend- 
Lease Administrator, answered the question, 
“Where Is All Our Food Going?” 


Some other contributors this year have 
been Prentiss Brown, OPA Administrator, 
Vice-President Wallace, Secretary Ickes, 
Lord Halifax, and James M. Landis, Di- 
rector, Office of Civilian Defense. 


Sometimes the magazine provides both 
the idea and some of the material for 
these articles. In addition to all his other 
duties, Harold L. Ickes (a’ one-time re- 


porter) was put to work on the problem, 


“What the U.S.A. Is Worth.” The edi- 
tors provided Mr. Landis with some fresh 
material for “Get Ready to Be Bombed,” 
which had to do with some new multi- 
engined, long-range German planes, 


In the September issue, published Au- 
gust 3rd, Herbert H. Lehman, United States 
Director of Foreign Relief, discusses ‘‘Can 
We Let Them Starve.” This article is ap- 
pearing just at the time of the first Allied 
invasion of Europe, through Italy. 


If the authorities can't write, the Amer- 
ican Magazine's editors pitch in and help. 
Some of their stuff requires a lot of cut- 
ting. Now and then an article is ghosted. 
But there must be the authority. The 
magazine found this out a year or two ago 
with succeeding articles by a leading po- 
litical columnist and by Senator Harry 
Byrd of Virginia. Both wrote on the need 
for reduction in non-defense spending. The 
senator outpulled the journalist in reader 
interest five to three. 


Throughout the magazine, the editors 
are most concerned today with people who 
have arrived, and whom almost all readers 
recognize, than with people, unknown to- 
day, who may be famous tomorrow. They 
used to pride themselves on picking win- 
ners. Didn’t they once predict that one 
Joe DiMaggio of the San Francisco sand- 
lots one day would become a big league 
baseball star? But they've learned since 
that, although millions know DiMaggio 
today, nobody gave a damn about him 
then. 


The finding-out process has covered a 
lot of things. 


This is a family magazine. Statistically, 
one might think, the readership would be 
50-50 among men and women. But there 
are more women in the homes and more 
women magazine readers than men. Among 
American Magazine's readers, it was found, 
there are seven women to every four men. 


The ratio of fiction writers for the mag- 
azine used to be 65 male to 35 female. 
It's now 65 female to 35 male. (Entire 
editorial content runs 47 non-fiction to 53 
fiction.) Women, it was found, are not 
interested in stories about distant and un- 
familiar people and places. They want fa- 
miliar people, against familiar backgrounds. 
The editors are trying to keep situations in 
their ken. 


Women like mystery novels, but they 
don't like the too-complicated (and 
thought-provoking) who-done-it detective 
stories. American Magazine publishes a 
complete mystery novel every month. Be- 
cause reader-interest wanes with multi-in- 
stalment series, these are now confined to 
two or three issues, at most. Fact-finding 
also showed that too many very brief 
stories reduced readership of all of them. 
The magazine usually carries now one vig- 
nette, of one column; one storiette, two 
columns, and one short short story, which 
runs a page or two. 


In the summer of 1940, the fact-finders 
went to work on the magazine's covers. 
What is the cover supposed to do? The 
answers, of course, are obvious. It should 
attract interest, and make people want to 
pay the admission and get inside. But 
even the “obvious” sometimes is’ worth 
studying. 


This study was rather modest, at first. 
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Some men were placed at some newsstands 
to observe. They found that practically no 
men picked up and examined a magazine 
before they bought it, and that only 25% 
of the women did so. Nearly everybody 
bought, it was concluded, because of prior 
knowledge of the magazine. Therefore, 
the cover should serve primarily to identify 
it. The cover should be in keeping with 
the magazine's character. It should say 
that the American is this kind of a book. 


Some simple tests followed on quickness 
ot identity. In October, 1941, a free cover 
logotype was introduced. The color may 
change, but always it is the same logotype, 
in the same position, at the upper left- 
hand corner. The line, “In the service 
of the nation,’ was added to it in late 
1941. Cover subjects are sometimes men, 
sometimes women, occasionally a couple of 
figures. But they are “inspirational, as- 
pirational” people, done in poster style. 


The purpose of know-thy-reader is to 
add readers. The right kind of readers 
When this is done, there’s a story to tell 
advertisers. And the right kind of ad- 


vertisers. 


Before paper rationing went into effect, 
early this year, total circulation of the 
American Magazine had increased from 
2,200,000, in the Spring of 1940, to 
2,750,000. In this period newsstand sales 
more than doubled. from 400,000 to 830,- 
000. 


Advertising volume, which had declined 
from 124,639 lines in the first half of 1939 
to 73,654 in the first half of 1942, moved 
up 60% in the first half of this year, to 
122,305. In the first nine months of this 
year it gained 79.7%, and the September 
issue carries 130% more advertising than 
September, 1942. 


Reader research, says Arthur H. Motley, 
publisher, is bringing results. But behind 
it all are editors who know their jobs, 
and are constantly striving to do their jobs 
better, 


Agencies 


Some newspapers, and business papers 
which serve the newspaper field, continue 
efforts to get the Government to run paid 
advertising for war programs. Senator 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri recently is- 
sued a statement supporting a bill for this 
purpose introduced by Senator John H. 


Bankhead, 2d., of Alabama. 
* * * 


Although expressing no opinion, the in- 
ternational division of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. issues reports on the progress of 
British Government advertising—which to- 
taled £696,358 in the first four months of 
1943, an increase of 40% from the £498.- 
441 spent in the first four months of 1942. 

“i ee 


Announcing his resignation as chairman 
of the board of Young & Rublicam, to con- 
centrate on his work as chairman of the 
War Advertising Council, Chester J. La 
Roche urged business men not to let the 
forthcoming political campaign interrupt 
their advertising for war projects. He cited 
results, from collection of fats and scrap to 
planting of Victory Gardens and sale of 
War Bonds, on the success of business- 
and-Government cooperative advertising. 

: se & 


Charles A. Holcomb and Richard B. 
Raynolds are admitted to partnership in 
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Alley & Richards Co. Ernest V. Alley, 
Courtland N. Smith and Hal R. MacNa- 
mee have been elected to serve as the 
agency's management committee. . . Robert 
M. Watson, San Francisco manager of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, is transferred to New 
York as account executive. 


Photo by . 
Harris & Ewing 


Carl B. Robbins 
joins MeCann- 
Erickson as execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Raymond Rubicam resumes the office of 
chairman of the board of Y. & R. . . Carl 
B. Robbins, former president of Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co., joins McCann-Erick- 
son as executive vice-president, directing 
long-term planning. . . . C. H. Cottington, 
from McCann-Erickson, joins Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. as radio director. . . Samuel Kay re- 
joins Grey Advertising Agency as control- 
ler. . . George H. Adams, Minneapolis 
newspaper executive, joins the Minneapolis 
ofhce of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. . . Joseph Hayes Jackson, formerly 
vice-president in charge of copy of Bow- 
man, Deute, Cummings, is 90w with the 
“travel and industrial department’ of 
Foote, Cone & Belding, at Los Angeles. . . 
Albert E. Andrews, from J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., becomes art director of Sheldon, 
Quick & McElroy, New York. . . Morgan 
Ryan, from Pedlar & Ryan, is now radio 
director of Sherman & Marquette, stationed 
in New York. . . John M. Huggett and 
William E. Pensyl, account executives, and 
Robert C. Alberts, publicity man with 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, 
join the armed services. Beaumont & 
Hohman opens a Detroit office, in the Book 
Tower, managed by Howard O. Ward. 

* * * 


Florida Citrus Commission to Benton & 
Bowles. Chrysler division of Chrysler 
Corp. to McCann-Erickson. . . Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. to Beaumont & Hoh- 
man. . . Reynolds Metals Co. to J. Walter 
Thompson Co. Family Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Wilmington, to Richard A. 
Foley Agency, Philadelphia. . . Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Co. to Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Minneapolis 
office. Better Vision Institute to Len- 
nen & Mitchell. . . Utah Radio Products 
Co., Chicago, to Abbott Kimball Co., New 
York. . . Conmar Products Corp., Newark, 
zippers, to William H. Weintraub & Co., 
New York. . . New Hampshire State Plan- 
ning and Development Commission to 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., New York. . . Elec- 
tronic Corp. of America to Sharpe-Wilkes, 
Inc., New York. Chicago Telephone 
Supply Co., Elkhart, Ind., radio, electronic 
and telephone equipment, to Burton Browne 
Agency, Chicago. Kollmorgen Optical 
Corp., military, naval and aeronautical in- 
struments, to L. E. McGivena & Co 


Radio 


Edward J. Noble, who recently acquired 
Blue Network Co. from Radio Corp. of 
America for $8,000,000, plans no changes 
in the network’s management. The pur- 
chase is subject to approval of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The Blue, 
formerly part of NBC, has been a separate 
subsidiary of RCA since January, 1942. Its 


Stross billings in the nest halt of 1943 wer 
about 60% larger than in the same perioj 
of 1942. 


Edward J. Noble is 
the new owner of 
Blue Network Co. 


Mr. Noble, chairman of the board of 
Life Savers Corp. (“the candy mint with 
the hole’) has owned WMCA, New York. 
for a couple of years. He has been chair. 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 

* * #* 


A week prior to its announcement of 
the sale of the Blue, RCA announced that 
it will present a full-hour Saturday night 
show called ‘““What’s New?” on 158 Blue 
stations, through J. Walter Thompson Co, 
Starting September 4. 

* * «* 


Increased operating costs, including ex- 
panded public service programs, have 
caused NBC to reduce discounts to adver. 
tisers, effective September 1. Discounts 
which now start at 214% for gross weekly 
billing of $2,000 will start at 5% for 
gross weekly billings of $8,000. A 10% 
discount is allowed for gross weekly bill- 
ings of $18,000 and more. Discount of 
25% for advertisers with annual billings 
of $1,500,000 and more is reduced to 
2214%4%. An annual rebate of 1214% for 
advertisers using NBC for 52 consecutive 
weeks and a 10% discount for use of the 


full NBC network of 125 stations continue. 
* *« * 


Mutual Broadcasting System adopts 4 
policy of buying “the best quality sustain- 
ing shows with strong commercial pos- 
sibilities,’ and forms a special program 
operating board to enforce it. Miller Mc- 
Clintock, Mutual president, is chairman ot 
this board and Adolph Opfinger, the net- 
work’s program director, vice-chairman 
Other members are Frank P. Schreiber. 
WGN, Chicago; Julius F. Seebach and 
Theodore C. Steibert, WOR, New York: 
C. M. Hunter, WHK-WCLE, Cleveland; 
Linus Travers, Yankee Network, Boston: 
Willet Brown, Don Lee Network, Los An- 
gelee, and Robert A. Schmid, Mutual te- 
search and promotion manager. 


“Chick” Allison is 
elected president 
of the Cincinnati 
Advertisers’ Club. 


M. F. (Chick) Allison, sales promotion 
manager for WLW, is elected pri sident of 
the Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club. . . Roget 
W. Clipp is appointed executive vice-pres 
dent of WFIL, Philadelphia, an‘ will be 
in charge of the station during the absence 
of Samuel R. Rosenbaum, president, who 
was recently commissioned a |icutenant 
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lone! for service in the Division of Mili- 
ary Government of Occupied Territories. 
Sherman R. Barnett, Chicago attorney, 
is elected secretary and treasurer of Free 
& Peters, Inc., radio station representative. 

_. Ted Cott becomes program director of 
WNEW, New York. . . Miss Joan Lane is 
appointed trade news editor of CBS. . . 
Miss Janet Lane joins WEAF, New York, 
4s audience promotion manager. 

WCBM, Baltimore, appoints Free & 
Peters as national representative. 

Edward Klauber resigns as a director 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of CBS, due to ill health. 

* * 4 

WJZ, New York, reports findings in a 
multiple - market study’’ conducted by 
Crossley, Inc., on dialing habits of listeners 
w all stations in cities of 75,000 and more 
population between Hartford and Wilming- 
ton, including several eastern Pennsylvania 
tities. A total of 68,226 calls were made 
0 obtain data on listening habits in metro- 
solitan New York with those of people in 


other cities reached by this 50,000-watt 
station. 
Newspapers 


With daily newspaper advertising linage 
currently about 16% ahead of a year ago, 
and many newspapers making much larger 
gains than that, the 15% paper reduction 
required by WPB for the third quarter is 
causing more papers to leave out advertis- 
ing or to stagger insertions. 

* *« ¢ 

South Bend Tribune recently asked re- 
tail advertisers to reduce their volume “for 
the current quarter by 10% of what you 
ued in the same quarter of 1942... We 
suggest the elimination of multiple adver- 
tisements when one . . . would serve the 
same purpose, thus saving the space used 
bya number of signature cuts; the unneces- 
sary use of white space, and reduction in 
the size of illustrations used.” 

- a 


Advertising linage in the eight general 
New York city dailies in July rose 15.3% 
from July, 1942, reports Media Records. 
Classified rose 60.8%; financial was up 
27.4, and general or national up 18. Re- 
tail gained 0.5 and automotive declined 


10%. 


* * % 


Newspaper advertising volume for the 
$15,000,000,000 Third War Loan Drive, 
in September, is expected to exceed the 
72,000,000 lines used for the Second War 
loan Drive, in April. . . Advertising Re- 
‘earch Foundation reports from an analysis 
of the Waterbury American in the Continu- 
ing Study of Newspaper Reading that war- 
theme advertisements by General Electric, 
Esso and Aluminum Company had highest 
readership 


Milwaukee Journal 


Photo 


J. Donald Fergu- 
son is new presi- 
dent and editor of 
Milwaukee Journal. 


J. Don 
and editor 


‘ucceeds Marvin H. Creager, who has been 


d Ferguson is named president 
‘f the Milwaukee Journal. He 


On leave of absence due to illness and who 


AuGu 15, 1943 


returns as vice-president and editorial ad- 
viser. . . The Journal recently published a 
full-page advertisement listing 578 of its 
employes who now share ownership of 
the paper, and showing the first meeting 
of the paper's board of directors including 
newly - elected employe -owner directors. 
Harry J. Grant, chairman of the board of 
the Journal Co., is working toward “‘even- 
tual employe-ownership control of the 
company.” 
° 2s »s 

Nassau Daily Review Star, Hempstead, 
L. I., appoints Bogner & Martin as national 
advertising representative. 

. + * 

Elbridge B. Foskett, from the national 
advertising staff, is appointed promotion 
manager of the New York Post. 

. = = 

Advertising Linage Service, New York, 
which has specialized in newspaper classi- 
fied linage analysis for 12 years, will start 
a display linage measuring service on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Magazines 


Song Hits becomes the first magazine to 
be sold in the F. W. Woolworth stores in 
eight years. Because of the paper shortage, 
distribution for the present will be limited 
to 1,200 of these stores. Song Hits also is 
distributed in other syndicate chains. Net 
paid circulation has been running about 
600,000 monthly. 

* * ok 

Several hundred magazines launch a 
campaign, with War Advertising Council, 
to “keep prices down.” To prevent infla- 
tion, people are urged to put their excess 
money, for which goods and services are 
not available, into taxes, War Bonds, pay- 
ing off old debts, life insurance, and The 
Bank. In addition, they should “refuse to 
pay more than ceiling prices, and ask no 
more for what we have to sell—no more 
in wages, no more for goods.” 

* * % 

Outdoor Life announces that Hal Steb- 
bins of Erwin, Wasey & Co. of California 
wins a $500 War Bond for his slogan, 
“Spokesman for America’s Sportsmen.” A 
total of 3,229 entries were submitted by 
994 contestants—among them 187 adver- 
tising agencies. 

* * * 

Field & Stream and Outdoor Life go to 
25 cents a copy with October issues. 
Miss Miriam Williams, food editor of 
Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife, spent a re- 
cent week as “hired girl’’ on a 400-acre 
Texas farm to get material for a story on 
farm wives’ harvest meal problems. 
Checking a list by Edward L. Bernays, 
public relations counsel, of the 25 “most 
influential Americans,’ Time finds that all 
but three are regular readers of Time. 
More than half of the 25 are publishers, 
columnists or radio commentators. 

* * * 

Harold A. Wise, vice-president and ad- 
vertising director, and Joseph Schultz, gen- 
eral counsel, are elected directors of Mac- 
fadden Publications. . . Allen E. Norman, 
secretary of Fawcett Publications, goes on 
leave to serve as a dollar-a-year consultant 
to the Magazine and Periodical Section, 
Printing and Publishing Division of the 
War Production Board. H. G. Le 
Strange, from the New York office, is ap- 
pointed western manager, at Chicago, of 
Southern Agriculturist. . . James E. Curtis 
is appointed associate eastern advertising 
manager, at New York, and David H. 
Preston, Detroit manager of Esquire. 
Richard H. Roffman joins Hillman Periodi- 
cals, New York, as director of publicity 
and promotion. 


Andrew Mawhinney, recently resigned 
as promotion and research manager of the 
New Yorker, joins the staff of Parade 
Publication, Inc. . . Miss Pauline Reaves, 
from American Magazine, becomes editor 
of Fawcett Publications’ True Confessions, 
and Will Lieberson is named editor-in- 
chief of the Fawcett Comic Group of eight 
magazines. 


Business Papers 


William R. Pelkus, formerly circulation 
director of Newsweek, joins Modern In- 
dustry as assistant to Eldridge Haynes, 
president and publisher. . . Rex W. Wad- 
man, New York, takes over management 
of Petroleum World and Petroleum Regis- 
ter, Los Angeles. Air Transportation, 
New York, appoints Robert H. Deibler, 
Los Angeles, as Pacific Coast representative. 


WPB Praises ABC 


In a letter to Philip L. Thomson, presi- 
dent of Audit Bureau of Circulation, W. 
G. Chandler, recently resigned as Director 
of the Printing and Publishing Division of 
WPB, praises the cooperation of ABC in 
working out paper limitations for news- 
papers and magazines based on ABC fig- 
ures. H. M. Bitner is now director of this 
WPB division. . . . Andrew B. Martin is 
appointed sales manager of McGraw Hill's 
Aviation, Aviation News and Air Trans- 
port. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER: 


Capable of -organizing, build- 
ing, and directing advertising 
department and program, of 
medium sized Rubber Company 
in the east. Man with industrial 
background preferred. Please 
send full details in first reply. 
Salary open, All replies confi- 
dential, Box 1037, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


t.Lewis 


the better you rest 
at night... the more 
efficient you'll be 
next day... 
so stop at 


peril 
HOTEL 


ennhox 


NOISE-PROOFED FROM 53.00 


$e 


the more war bonds you 
buy... the safer will be 
our supply lines to fighting 
fronts ...so buy more! 


“fhe 


EVERY ROOM AIR CONDITIONED 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 
Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 


quantities still less). 


Strengthen sales promotions with prints of :esti- 
monial letters, orders, etc. ; 
For office duplication, often costs less than typing 


or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and. CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 
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Comment 


OST WAR JOBS. In a recent worldwide broad- 

cast, President Roosevelt assured the men in the 

fighting forces that they will not be forgotten 

when the war ends. Quite a few Bills already have 
been introduced in Congress which aim to help our uni- 
formed fighters when they come back or muster out; other 
Bills with a similar objective are in the making. Business, 
too, has been making and will continue to make extensive 
plans to the same deserving end. 


Manifestly those in government want to be certain that 
government fulfills its responsibility in providing jobs or 
livelihood for those who joined the fighting forces. Equal- 
ly obvious, business wants to do its full part of this same 
job, especially since so many business executives feel that 
the future of private enterprise depends largely on the 
degree to which industry can and does supply jobs for 
ex-service men on private payrolls. 


The present collossal production program of the Nation 
is proceeding chiefly by reason of the collective effort of 
those who work outside of uniforms. These workers will 
be here and will all (or nearly all) want jobs after the 
war. These same workers have proved concretely their 
ability to produce goods in a volume far above what hither- 
to ever has been sold to or consumed by the American 
people. Clearly, therefore, the challenge to selling is tre- 
mendous, and a large proportion of those needing jobs 
necessarily will have to find a place in the distribution side 
of the national economy. 


Major Frederick W. Nichol, vice-president and general 
manager, International Business Machines Corp., recently 
painted the picture in these words: 


“The last war produced new products which added a billion 
dollars annually to the American pocketbook. The same thing will 
happen after this war, but on a vastly more extensive scale. A 
higher standard of living, higher social and economic standards 
than have ever before been reached, will be attained. 


This war has affected our economic structure more profoundly 
than any other event that ever occurred. We have astounded the 
world, and surprised ourselves, with our genius for organization 
under stress, strain and sheer necessity. The American people 
have been noted for their ability to invent, develop and produce. 
But, during the brief period we have been in this war, we have 
uncovered amazing new talents for invention, development and 
production. 


“What does all this mean to you as sales executives and sales- 
men? It is a challenge, a compelling challenge, if there ever was 
one. It puts it up to you, and I include myself with you, because 
I always like to think in terms of sales. It puts it right up to us. 
Our job, yours and mine, after the war will be to match those 
magnificent accomplishments with our capacity, with our ability 
and with our talents to sell and to distribute. Without distribu- 
tion, this mammoth plant which has been built will crumble and 
our economy will crumble 


“Sales management and salesmen are going to be challenged 
with the greatest opportunity to contribute to world progress, and 
to distinguish themselves, that the world has ever known, which 
puts everyone of us in the selling end in an enviable position. The 
period ahead can be the greatest period in all history, if we are 
big enough to make it so, and one way to accomplish this will 
be the way we have built this country—to go back to hard, direct, 
aggressive selling the moment hostilities cease. 
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“Sales management, good as it has been, and it has been the 
best in the world, will have to sharpen its vision and expand jts 
leadership, and salesmen and saleswomen will have to sharpen 
their tools of salesmanship and utilize their talents more ¢. 
fectively than ever before.” 


Of late, there appears to be a spirit of jealousy among 
those who are striving to provide for ex-service men. It 
has reared its ugly head as between government and busi- 
ness and also as between individual figures in the political 
arena. This problem should never be permitted to resolve 
itself into side jealousies and petty equations. Jealousy 
should give way to cooperation all along the line. The 
task ahead looms so big that there is urgent need for 
government and business to work together and for poli- 
tics of all shades to function in harmony. 


Competition between the various factors that can con- 
tribute in a diversity of ways should help rather than 
hinder because healthy competition will speed up and add 
to the sum total of the cooperative effort—just as compe- 
tition between salesmen adds to the sum total of sales 
for a given company. 


ARTIME PUBLIC RELATIONS. Paul Garrett, 
vice-president and director of public relations for 
General Motors Corp., makes only a few speeches 
each year, but he always has something really 
significant to say. Here is a highlight from a recent address: 


“Now if you want to get a measure of your own company’s 
wartime position from a public relations standpoint, just apply 
the micrometer. Take three dimensional measurements: 


“First: How good a war production job has your company 
done? For doing the job well is the FIRST DIMENSION of 
public relations. 


“Second: Have you told the public within censorship limita- 
tions about the job done? For telling about the job done is the 
SECOND DIMENSION of public relations. The doing is more 
important than the telling. But the doing alone is not enough 


“Third: What have you done beyond the mere telling to e- 
plain HOW you are able to do the kind of job you are doing’ 
For unless you give people an understanding of the “how’’ and 
“why” you have not developed the THIRD DIMENSION of 
public relations. 


“How was industry able to swing from a peace to a war basis 
and achieve its tremendous production totals within little more 
than a year? Unless industry is able to make clear the answet 
to this question its present high public position will not survive 
the first mistake or the first blast of criticism. 


“Surely industry's war production record is not the result of 
new skills developed after Pearl Harbor. No revolution in 10 
dustrial principles was required. No great new plan had to be 
inaugurated. Rather the job has been accomplished by adapting 
to wartime needs the experience and the techniques of peace. The 
processes by which this country over the decades was given 7 
highest standard of living to be found anywhere in the worl 
Nothing fundamentally new. Nothing startling. Simply purpose 
ful focusing of long experience and known techniques upon 4 
clearly defined new objective.” 

For those concerned about widespread recognition 0 
the true worth of the American system of free enterprise, 
this summary charts the course to public acceptance which 
will discount smooth words emitted by admitted!y clever, 
but nevertheless specious, ‘‘fellow travelers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


